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LABOR’S REPUDIATION OF THE DYNAMITER 


MeNamara for their sufferings in labor’s name seems to 
be rather rudely denied them by the leaders of the very 

class whose cause the brothers were trying to elevate by blasts 

ofdynamite. ‘‘I have given my life to the work of building up 

wionism,” says John J. McNa- 

mara, under a fifteen-year sentence 

for complicity in the dynamiting 

of the Llewellyn Iron Works, ‘‘and 

what I have done I have done in 

the belief that circumstances justi- 

fied me in all my actions.” ‘I did 

what I did for principle,’’ declares 

his brother, James B. McNamara, 

who confest to the murderous blow- 

ing-up of the Los Angeles Times 

building, and was sentenced last 

week to life imprisonment. Yet 

before sentence was pronounced, 

Los Angeles dispatches tell us, 

Judge Bordwell received hundreds 

of telegrams from labor organiza- 

tions in all parts of the country 

urging him to show no leniency in 

dealing with the self-confest crim- 

inals, but to punish them to the 

limit of the law. Detective Burns 

himself declares that ‘‘nine-tenths 

of the total membership of the labor 

body in this country was absolutely 

out of sympathy with, and opposed 

to, the course of action pursued 

by the McNamara brothers.”’ 

“They are even greater traitors 

to the cause of humanity than 

Judas Iscariot or Benedict Arnold,” 

exclaims Calvin Wyatt, organizer. «Photograph by Bushnell, 


Tx MARTYR’S CROWN demanded by the brothers 


of the American Federation ‘of WILLIAM J. BURNS. 


labor, speaking in his New York 

office. ‘‘They committed their crimes as individuals. Labor- 
unions do not foster crimes,’ declares Samuel T. Penna, ex- 
secretary of the Michigan Federation of Labor. ‘The worst 
enemy of labor could not have conceived of anything worse,”’ 
says Adolph Kummer, president of the Central Labor Council 


in Cincinnati; ‘‘these men should be strung up.” Their 

offense against society, says Frank Farrington, member of the 

International Executive Board of the United Mine Workers of 

America, ‘‘will act as a blighting curse on the organized labor 

movement for many years to come.”’ ‘‘We have been badly 
buncoed,”’ exclaims Albert Hibbert, 
of Fall River, Mass., secretary of 
the United Textile Workers’ Union 
of America. ‘The fact that we 
occasionally find a fiend incarnate 
wearing the badge of union labor,”’ 
remarks J. J. Jones, vice-president 
of the California Federation of 
Shopmen, ‘‘does not indicate- in 
the least that organized labor 
stands for violence.” ‘‘John J. 
MeNamara may be thankful for 
getting off with fifteen years. He 
ought to go up for life, at least,’’ 
declares Charles H. Moyer, presi- 
dent of the Western Federation of 
Miners, who figured as a principal, 
and was acquitted, in the’ famous 
and somewhat similar Moyer- 
Haywood-Pettibone case. To an 
interviewer in Denver Mr. Moyer 
goes on to say of the Los Angeles 
case: 


“‘Organized} labor was not on 
trial, but was only defending men 
who had declared their innocence 
to the world. If the McNamaras 
deceived the great family of wage- 
workers who believed in their*inno- 
cence, then organized labor can not 
be held responsible. 

‘Even the bitterest enemy of 
organized labor will hesitate before 
charging that the 200,000 of men 
and women who compose the 
organized labor movement of this 
country had knowledge of the guilt of the McNamaras or that 
the leaders of the labor movement indorsed the committing of 
the terrible crimes to which the McNamaras have pleaded 

uilty. 
. ‘*But the plea entered by the MecNamaras will not check the 
onward march of unionism, for the wage-workers as a class are 
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coming to realize that united action in the industrial field offers 
the only means of bettering their conditions as wage-workers.”’ 
‘‘Ificapital punishment were ever justified, it would be in this 
case,” affirms John Williams, national president of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers—an organi- 

















GROSSLY DECEIVED— WASN'T A LAMB, AFTER ALL. 
2 —Rogers in the New York Herald. 


zation quite separate and distinct from the Structural Steel and 
Bridge Workers’ Union, of which John J. McNamara was secre- 
tary-treasurer. Both organizations, however, are members of 
the American Federation of Labor. ‘‘Traitors to labor” is an 
epithet hurled at the brothers from innumerable labor-union 
sourees. Victor Berger, Socialist member of Congress, describes 
the McNamara confession as ‘‘the greatest blow that has ever 
come to the Gompers-Mitchell school of unionism.” 
on to say: 


, 


He goes 


‘*This school never wanted to abolish capitalism and to intro- 
duce Socialism. All the ‘pure and simpler’ wants is to add a 
few cents to the workers’ wages, and not hoping much from the 
ballot and independent political action, the desperate character 
readily turns to desperate acts. 

‘*This case will teach the pure and simplers that the ballot is 
infinitely more powerful than the dynamite bomb. 

‘*As for the MeNamaras, they are also victims of the class 
struggle, and while their acts are indefensible, it may not be 
amiss to point out that capital is killing and maiming annually 
hundreds of thousands in the mines, railroads, and factories 
without this fact receiving a passing notice in the public press. 

“On the other hand, this fearful case must result in opening 
the eyes of millions to the ineffectiveness not only of pure and 
simpledom, but also of syndicalism, direct action, sabotage, 
and other forms of anarchism.” 


Mr. Debs goes further and lays much of the responsibility for 
the McNamaras’ crimes specifically at the door of such capi- 
talists as General Otis and the members of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, ‘‘who waged with such fierce hatred 
the war of extermination upon organized labor.”’ ‘‘ Violence,” 
says A. M. Simons, editor of The Coming Nation (Socialist), ‘‘is 
a logical result of an attempt to wage the class struggle without 
the ballot.’”” Fred D. Warren, editor of The Appeal to Reason 
(Socialist), asserts that ‘‘had the McNamara brothers under- 
stood the philosophy of Socialism they would never have resorted 
to deeds of violence in the hope of benefiting the opprest poor.” 

The effect upon Mr. Gompers and the American Federation 
of Labor is the subject of much interesting speculation. ‘It 
means the end of the American Federation of Labor, or, at any 
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rate, a complete revolution within the organization, and the 
Waterloo of Gompers,’’ declares Dr. George R. Lunn, Socialist 
Mayor-elect of Schenectady. To organized labor as a whole, 
however, he thinks that it will be ‘‘only a temporary setback.” 
John Spargo, a member of the National Executive Committee 
of the Socialist party, denounces Gompers and other union — 
leaders as ‘‘men whose teachings inevitably lead to the kind of 
thing to which the MeNamaras have confest, however clean 
their own hands may be from crime.’’ This view seems to be 
shared by District Attorney Charles W. Miller of Indianapolis, , 
whose remark that ‘‘such unsafe leaders as Gompers must 
retired,” is said to have evoked an indignant protest from 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 

‘“The Socialist movement of America and its press has not 0 
word to retract from its defense of the MeNamaras in the 
which has terminated in their plea of guilty,’ declares t 
Chicago Daily Socialist, because ‘‘our fight has been one f 
fair trial of labor officials against the lawless acts of Ge i 
Otis and his associates and representatives in their efforts 
predetermine the verdict.” This paper reiterates its conden@, 
nation of the ‘‘kidnaping”’ of John J. MeNamara in India; 
napolis, and goes on to say of the case in its wider aspects: ’ 





“If the MeNamaras blew up the Times building or any othe 
place, in the belief that they were furthering the interests 0 
organized labor, they were the victims of their own lack o 
knowledge of the real nature of the struggle between capital 
and labor. That struggle is one which can not be settled by 
bombs or bullets. It can only be determined and will be deter- 
mined by the ballot. ...... ‘ 

‘‘One thing is certain. Neither the union-labor movement 
nor the Socialist party will lose any prestige or membership 
in consequence of the McNamara confession. Both move- 
ments are too big, rest upon principles too invincible, to be 
retarded by the act of individuals who go without the pale and 
sanction of these movements to commit crime.” 


‘Let the effect be what it may, the Socialists were absolutely 
right in the stand they took,’’ asserts the New York Call 
(Socialist), which declares that ‘‘if to-day there should bea simi- 
lar kidnaping on a similar charge, the Socialists would plunge 

















NO MORE VIOLENCE IN MY NAMB! 
—Carter in the New York Globe. 


into the fight.” At the same time, it condemns unqualifiedly 
the crinies committed by the MeNamaras in the name of labor. 

Turning again from the attitude of the Socialists to that of 
union labor, we find a statement issued from the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor by: the members of the 
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oytighted by the American Press Association. | 
DISTRICT-ATTORNEY FREDERICKS, 


Copyrighted by the American Press Association. 
JUDGE BORDWELL. 
The sentences he pronounced 
upon the McNamaras ‘fit the 
crimes,’’ declares Samuel Gompers. 


Whose case against the brothers 
as acknowledged by the defense 
be like ‘‘a stone wall.”’ 

| BLOWN INTO 


BRIEF FAME BY 


JOB HARRIMAN, 

The Socialist defeated for Mayor 
of Los Angeles‘after the confessions, 
largely by women’s votes, 


CLARENCE DARROW, 
Attorney’ for the McNamaras, 
who braved a storm of criticism to 
save the lives of his clients. 
DYNAMITE. | 


THE McNAMARA 








who raised the fund 
These men declare solemnly that 
tey had no knowledge of the guilt of the brothers unti! the 
wews of the confessions appeared in the press, and they assert 


{eNamara ‘‘ ways and means committee’ 
defense of the dynamiters. 


that they were justified in believing that a gas instead of a 
dynamite explosion wrecked the Times building, and in accept- 
ing the word of the MeNamaras that they were not guilty. 
Qn the subject of labor’s attitude toward dynamiting they say: 
“Organized labor of America has no desire to condone the 
aimes of the MeNamaras. It joins in the satisfaction that 
the majesty of the law and 7 


a 


‘‘We are not in the least degree surprized by the storm of 
fury that has broken out in labor-unions all over the country 
against the MeNamaras,”’ remarks The National Labor Tribune 
of Pittsburg, which insists that ‘‘labor believed in their inno- 
cence when it went to their defense.’”’ In behalf of unionism it 
goes on to say: 


‘‘Trade-unionists are, with few exceptions, peaceful, orderly 
men striving by legitimate and lawful means to improve their 
condition and that of their families. Of course, they some- 
times elect rascals and criminals like the MeNamaras to high 

office in the unions. But do not 





justice has been maintained and 
the culprits commensurately 
punished for their crime. 

“And yet it is an awful com- 
mentary upon existing condi- 
tions when any one man among 
il the million of workers can 
bring himself to the frame of 
mind that the only means to 
xeure justice for labor is in vio- 
lnee, outrage, and murder. 

“It is cruelly unjust to hold 
the men of the labor movement 
tither legally or morally respon- 
ible for the crimes of an indi- 
vidual member. No such moral 
ede or legal responsibility is 
jlaeed upon any other associa- 
tion of men in our country... . 
“The lesson this grave erime 
laches will, however, have its 
salutary effect. It will demon- 
strate now more than ever the 
humanity as well as the fu- 
tility of resorting to violence in 
the effort to right wrongs or to 
attain rights. 








the wise kid-gloved gentry who 
deplore the ‘crimes of unionism’ 
make frequently just the same 
mistake in electing councilmen, 
legislators, even congressmen 
and governors? And do we hold 
that Mr. Smith, the eminent 
millionaire, is a thief because he 
voted for Jones, the alderman, 
afterward convicted of embez- 
zlement, or some kindred crime? 
No, it was simply mistaken con- 
fidence on Mr. Smith’s part, 
just as it was mistaken confi- 
dence that labor placed in the 
¢McNamaras. 
‘‘Labor does 
nance violence. It is intelligent 
enough, and God-fearing and 
God-loving enough, to desire to 
triumph by peaceful and right- 
ful methods. Who is it urges 


not counte- 








ee the peaceful, moral, Christian 

¥g method of settling strikes (that 

is, arbitration) in nine cases out 

= ee 2. a of ten? Labor, not capital. 
—= Labor ‘champions arbitration. 





“In view of the great uplift 
work in which the men of the 
bor movement have been and 
iteengaged and the industrial problems with which they have to 
‘ontend we insist that our organizations of labor should be judged 
by what they do and aim to do rather than to be opposed and 
‘igmatized because one or a few may be recreant to the good 
lame and high ideals of labor, and we appeal to the fair minds, 
atizenship, and the press of America for fair treatment.” 





THE THINKER. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


It has not for twenty-five years 
showed any sympathy for Mc- 
Namara methods, and it pos- 
sesses none. Wo to the country otherwise! 

‘‘We hope to see this reasonable and fair view of labor’s 
relations with the MeNamaras generally taken in due time. 
The advice of labor-baiters like Kirby and their ilk to labor to 
‘adopt new methods’ is an insult which fails to reach the mark. 
The MeNamaras did not represent but misrepresented labor. 
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Labor’s methods are in no need of change as a consequence of 
this remarkable incident. All that is needed is that if the 
MeNamaras had any accomplices, they be exposed and visited 
with the full penalty of the law. Labor will do whatever it-can 
to drive them from their hiding-places.”’ ; 





ABDICATION OF THE OIL KING 


NE OF THE secrets of Standard Oil success, remarks 
() the Kansas City Times, ‘‘has been that it always had 
plenty of John D.’s on hand.’’ And the press see 
little real significance in the resignation of John D. Rockefeller 
as president of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, only 
to be succeeded by John D. Archbold, who, as vice-president, 
has for several years been the active head of the concern. 
Even tho Mr. Rockefeller’s 
retirement ‘‘coincides with 
the formal dissolution of the 
giant aggregate of companies 
which he created,’’ it does not, 
as the New York Evening 
’ Post observes, greatly excite 
popular interest. This paper 
adds that people have of late 
been thinking of the founder 
of Standard Oil as a human 
being, rather than as an octo- 
pus, and the same thought 
occurs to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. In the _ country’s 
financial center The Wall Street 
Journal notes benignantly 
that ‘‘Mr. Rockefeller starts 
life anew with some advan- 
tages,’’ while that irrepressible 
foe of the money power, the 
Chicago Tribune, speaks with 
a touch of irony, but in no less 
kindly tone: 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 

‘*Mr. Rockefeller has saved 
enough to keep the wolf from 
the door, and his declining days will not be harassed by want 
and wo. 

““Mr. Rockefeller thus brings the worries of a useful life to a 
close; a useful life, an extremely useful life. 

‘*Mr. Rockefeller more than any one other man made the 
trust problem, and brought it to the attention of the 
people. He forced it on them. He demanded that they take 
cognizance of it. If they would have passed it by he detained 
them. He had them by the coat-tails, insisting that they 
should observe that they had a problem before them. 

‘‘A useful citizen was John D. Rockefeller, and his services 
were appreciated by no one less than by himself. 

‘*Good-by, John; take care of yourself.” 


This ‘‘strange mildness’’ on the part of our vehement trust 
critics is remarked by the New York Globe, and attributed to 
the fact that ‘‘the noble company of Rockefeller’s roasters 
apparently feel that to smite now partakes of the nature of 
hitting a man when he is down,” and it continues in a thought- 
ful strain: 


‘‘The richest man in the world, and yet as his career draws 
near its close it somehow does not seem altogether a glorious 
and successful one. A business man pursues wealth because 
of the power it will bring him—perchance for the respect that 
riches are supposed to receive. And the richest man in the world 
does not seem conspicuously to have power. As to respect, 
he gets about as much of itasa maninapillory. It would seem 


necessary to revise the opinion that the American is a lover of 
the possessor of money, and not disposed to ask questions as to 
the getting thereof.” 
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Turning from the contemplation of Mr. Rockefeller’s per. 
sonality, we note that with him the other members of the 
Rockefeller family leave the various thirty-odd Standard Qjj 
directorates. H. M. Flagler, another ‘‘original Standard Qj] 
man,” also resigns. The list of new officers and directors of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has been given out 
from 26 Broadway, as follows: 


“J. D. Archbold, President; J. A. Moffett, Vice-President; 
W. C. Teagle, Vice-President; A. C. Bedford, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; Frank Wilson, Assistant Treasurer; Charles T. 
White, Secretary; C. M. Pratt, C. W. Harkness, 0. 7 
Waring, F. H. Bedford, Walter Jennings, and Frank Wilson, 
Directors.” 


The other fragments of the old Standard Oil concern each 
has its distinct list of officers and directors, without any over- 
lapping or duplication. 

Besides these changes it is 
also learned by the New York 
papers that ail of the officers 
and directors of the old hold- 
ing company have resigned 
from the boards or as officers 
of the former subsidiaries, 
This, according to the New 
York Times, “‘is in keeping 
with the policy of complete 
segregation of the thirty-three 
codefendants from the old 
holding company.’ Elsewhere 
we learn of various detailsof 
the arrangements making these 
various companies actually in- 
dependent and competing. 

Thus ‘‘virtually the last of 
the pioneer element in great 
combination - making _ passes 
from the stage,’”’ comments the 
Woreester Gazette: 

““To be sure, John D. Areh- 
bold succeeds, but he _ finds 
himself surrounded by assist- 
ants and executives who cai 
not fail to be imbued with the spirit of the newer era that has 
come to be by virtue of a quickened public conscience and 
sentiment which demand that the sharp practises, the bullying 
and brutality and the downright dishonesty be eliminated from 
big business. 

“The Standard Oil Co. forcefully taught the advantages of 
combination and near-monopoly; under the new personnel ia 
management it may teach the virtues and make plain the 


economies that are to be had from rigorous fair-dealing toward 
public and competitors.” 


JOHN D. ARCHBOLD. 
D.’S. 


The work of these men, who formed and conducted “the 
pattern trust of trusts,” is passing with them, remarks the New 
York World, and it adds: 

‘‘There will not soon be another Rockefeller. There will 
never again be a Standard Oil Company such as the giganti¢ 
shape and portent we have known for thirty-five years. What 
the future may bring in the field of industry no prudent mal 
will prophesy. What forms industrial production will assume 
no one can know. But the past is past. We are looking on a 
the end of an era.” 

And so the Standard Oil Co. ‘‘is no more,” reflects the Brook 
lyn Citizen in like manner. The decree of dissolution has beel 
“fully and faithfully carried out,” and “‘if every trust that # 
dissolved by the Government would accept the decrees of the 
courts as faithfully as the Standard Oil has done,” conclude 
the Birmingham Age-Herald, ‘‘it is plain that such trusts as alt 
monopolistic could be dissolved without serious harm to aly 
one.” 
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A VERY POOR PLACE FOR A MAN WITH AN APPETITE. 


WHAT MR. TAFT WOULD DO TO THE 
TRUSTS 


HE ONLY REPLY to Mr. Roosevelt’s slashing 
ik that an eager press find in President Taft’s mes- 

sage on trusts is his statement that recent discussions 
of this question have produced nothing but ‘‘ glittering generali- 
ties.” Some opposition papers remark that Mr. Taft’s mes- 
sage itself partakes somewhat of this character, but the general 
commendation with which it is 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“The President’s insistence that the Sherman Law shall not 
be repealed or weakened is generally indorsed by leaders of 
both parties,” reports the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Sun (Ind.). It is pointed out, also, that altho this mes- 
sage discusses the burning economic question of the hour, it did 
not cause stocks to fluctuate a dollar’s worth. In fact, we seem 
to have the curious phenomenon of Wall Street in agreement 
with the Administration and the Progressives on a question of 
trust regulation. On this point the Baltimore News (Ind.) 

: remarks: 





received seems to indicate that tenn 
after prolonged agitation public ij “op! FEEL 
opinion on the subject of trust i. ‘ 1S qMAT aah 
regulation is at last beginning to : 

crystallize. The view in Wash- i. 

ington, without regard to party, 
reports a correspondent of the 
New York Herald (Ind.), is that 
the message has ‘‘clarified the 
atmosphere.”’ It ‘‘puts clearer 
before the American people than 
anything else has ever done the 
trust problem as we have it to- 
day,” says Representative James 
R. Mann, minority leader in the 
House, while Representative Os- 
car W. Tinderwood, Democratic 
leader, admits that it is ‘‘a 
strong document from the stand- 
point of the Administration.” 
Even in the Insurgent ranks, ap- 
parently, it is received with ap- 
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“Tt is a significant fact that in 
_the National Civie Federation's 
recent poll of opinion on the sub- 
ject about 80 per cent. of the 
capitalists answering favored the 
retention of the Sherman Law, 
80 per cent. favored Federal in- 
corporation, 80 per cent. favored 
a trades commission, and again 
80 per cent. could not understand 
the law. 

“‘On this showing Wall Street 
ean find little to object to in 
the President’s message, tho its 
conclusions as to what is needed 
have been reached from so dif- 
ferent a standpoint. But this 
last does not much matter. The 
main thing is that if the Pres- 
ident has his way with Congress 
the law will not be tinkered with 
until we are sure that something 
better can be had. This is to 
the interest not only of the cap- 
italist but to trade, to labor, 


. 








proval, Representative Lenroot, 
the La Follette leader in the 
House, being quoted as favor- 
ing its three main proposals. These are: that the Sherman 
law shall not be amended; that a supplemental law should be 
tnacted ‘‘which shall describe and denounce methods of com- 
tition which are unfair and are badges of the unlawful pur- 
bose denounced in the Anti-trust Law’; and that Government 
control over the trusts be strengthened by Federal incorporation 
and by the creation of ‘‘a special bureau or commission” in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor which would number 


among its duties the supervision of the issuing of stocks and 
bonds, 


and to the entire public.” 


‘‘PEAR NOT, LITTLE ONE, I WILL PROTECT YOU.” 


—tTriggs in the New York Press. 
: marks the Chicago Tribune 
(Prog. Rep.), ‘‘ will appeal to the American public, and especially 
to the mass of the Republican party, as sanely progressive.” 
The message, says the Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.), ‘seems to 


coincide with the substance of the consensus of competent 
opinion throughout the country,” and ‘‘to outline a satisfactory 
scheme by which big business on moderate lines may do business 


under some assurance that it is doing it legally.”’ ‘‘If Congregs, 


dropping partizanship, will deal with this message in the spirit 
in which it was written,” remarks the Washington Post (Ind.), 
‘the trust question will be taken out of politics and the 


The President’s proposals, re- 
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uncertainty and disturbance ‘‘which it has caused in business 
circles will disappear.’’ The message ‘‘is a clear indication that 
progress is being made toward a solution of the question,”’ 
thinks the Springfield Republican (Ind.), and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.) is convinced that ‘‘during the President’s 
term of office the Sherman Law will not be greatly modified in 
its important substantive features unless the amendments shall 
be passed over his veto.” 

In standing by the Sherman Law ‘Mr Taft has the majority 
of the people with him,” affirms the New York Tribune (Rep.). 
“The plan of a supervisory commission,” says the Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), ‘‘meets a demand so wide-spread 
and so imperative that it is not likely to be successfully 
challenged.” 

Objections to Mr. Taft’s proposals are largely grounded in a 
fear of too great a centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thus in the editorial columns of the St. Louis Repub- 
lic (Dem.) we read: 


‘‘National incorporation will mean the eseape of Big Busi- 
ness from the control of the States and the people. A Federal 
Corporation Commission appointed by the President will mean 
a tribunal in which the merits of good trusts and the demerits 
of bad trusts will be passed upon by men who will know the 
political affiliations of every trust in the land....... 

‘*Made answerable only to a political bureau of some kind at 
Washington, the trusts will not care much what the law says or 
how it is interpreted academically.” 


Similar misgivings are entertained by the Philadelphia 
Record (Dem.), and the Baltimore Sun (Ind.), while the New 
York Evening Mail’s (Prog. Rep.) complaint is that the message 
‘‘is utterly lacking in the note of leadership.”’ 

The President’s message may be summarized as follows: 


The much-criticized Sherman Anti-trust Law should be 
retained, he believes, but supplementary legislation ‘‘to make 
it easier for the entire business community to square with the 
rule of action and legality”’ established in the Supreme Court’s 
decrees in the Standard Oil and Tobacco eases should be 
enacted. 

That the ‘‘rule of reason”’ introduced by the Court in those 
two decisions has not ‘“‘emasculated’’ the law, and that this rule 
has not given the courts an ‘‘ undefined and unlimited discretion” 
is shown by a review of these cases. 

Those who object to the fact that the Tobacco Trust decision 
‘left companies with very large capital in active business” 


’ 
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must remember that the purpose of the Anti-trust Law jg 
not ‘‘to prevent the accumulation of large capital’ where jt 
can secure reduced costs of production and distribution, but jg 
rather ‘‘directed against such an aggregation of capital only 
when its purpose is that of stifling competition, enhancing or 
controlling prices, and establishing a monopoly.” Continuanee 
of common ownership in the formerly subsidiary companies by 
former stockholders of the Trust, does not insure a continuance 
of the old single control, for the companies are specifically ep. 
joined from cooperation or combination. 

‘‘The effect of these two. decisions has led to decrees dis. 
solving the combination of manufacturers of electric lamps, 
a Southern wholesale grocers’ association, an interlocutory decree 
against the Powder Trust with directions by the Circuit Court 
compelling dissolution, and other combinations of a similar 
history are now negotiating with the Department of Justice 
looking to a disintegration by decree and reorganization jp 
accordance with law. It seems possible to bring about these 
reorganizations without general business disturbance.” 

Altho much is said of the repeal of the Sherman Law and of 
enacting ‘‘constructive legislation” in its place, ‘‘I submit that 
the discussions which have been brought out in recent days by 
the fear of the continued execution of the Anti-trust Law have 
produced nothing but glittering generalities and have offered 
no line of distinction or rule of action as definite and as clear as 
that which the Supreme Court itself lays down in enforcing the 
statute.” 

Nevertheless, there would be ‘‘decided advantages”’ in the 
enactment of a law ‘‘ which shall describe and denounce methods 
of competition which are unfair and are badges of the unlawful 
purpose denounced in the Anti-trust Law.” Being a ‘purely 
negative statute,’’ the present law might well be supplemented 
by ‘“‘specific provisions for the building up and regulation of 
legitimate national and foreign commerce.’’ Hence the advisa- 
bility of a law for the voluntary incorporation, under Fed- 
eral charters, of companies engaged in interstate and foreign 
trade. 

The benefit to be derived under the protection of such a charter 
would ‘‘attract all who are anxious to keep within the lines 
of the law,” while ‘‘other large combinations that fail to take 
advantage of the Federal incorporation will not have a right 
to complain if their failure is ascribed to unwillingness to sub- 
mit their transactions to the careful official scrutiny, competent 
supervision, and publicity attendant upon the enjoyment of 
such a charter.” 

But whatever else is done, the Sherman Law ‘‘must continue 
to be the line of distinction for legitimate business. It must be 
enforeed.’’ Tho for many years this statute ‘‘seemed impossible 
of enforcement,’’ and tho ‘“‘slowly the mills of the courts ground,” 
‘now its efficacy is seen; now its power is heavy; now its object 
is near achievement.” 























THE POLITICAL ALPHONSE AND GASTON. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


THE PARTY 





PICKED CLEAN. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


IN POWER. 
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NOW, WHO STARTED THAT? 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


““CURFEW MUST NOT RING—JUST NOW!” 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 


A DREADFUL OUTLOOK. 


A YANKEE IN TEHERAN 


N TEHERAN an American citizen ‘‘who has neither bay- 
| onets nor dreadnoughts to back him has proved himself 

stronger than the whole Persian Government.’’ Thus 
sneers the Russian Novoye Vremya, but the press of the United 
States, with hardly an exception, point with a ‘thrill of pride”’ 
at William Morgan Shuster, ‘‘succeeding where ezar and king 
had failed.””, The young Treasurer-General, declares the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, ‘‘has reorganized Persia’s finances, has 
abolished graft, has employed modern methods in the collection 
and the distribution of the revenues, and has made, for the 
moment at least, the countrymen of Darius show a patriotism 
and a little of the boldness of the old days.’’ Similar editorial 
enthusiasm for ‘‘the man from home” who is playing his lone 
hand in the Persian capital appears in the columns of the New 
York American, World, and Globe, Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Pittsburg Dispatch, Charleston News and Courier, and Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. This praise is largely based on the 
accounts received from Teheran via London of what Mr. Shuster 
has actually accomplished. One dispatch says that when he 
took over the affairs of the Persian treasury last June, he found 
“banking deficits amounting to $500,000,” other outstanding 
obligations, and ‘‘not one penny in cash belonging to the Gov- 
emment.’’ Since then-— 


“Notwithstanding a civil war which cost $1,500,000, and other 
diminution of revenue, he has paid the above-mentioned banking 
deficits of $500,000, has furnished the expenses of running the 
Government, and has met all foreign obligations, and yet there 
is now in the treasury liquid assets amounting to $800,000.” 


Thus it is that the Springfield Republican, tho it can not for- 
give some of his official acts in the Philippines a few years ago, 
tan not but admire ‘‘ William Morgan Shuster’s performance 
in Persia.”’ He has loyally and fearlessly served his employer, 
‘braving the wrath of the governments of St. Petersburg and 
london by his resolute insistence upon the independent status 
of the country into whose service he had gone.” And the 
employer, in The Republican’s opinion, has been more than 
satisfied. Indeed, 


“The Persian National Assembly’s refusal to submit to 
Russia’s demands must have been inspired by the stiff attitude 


of the American Treasurer-General; and the appearance of 10,000 
enthusiastic people in front of the American legation in Teheran 
Sunday, shouting ‘Independence or death,’ and inviting sub- 
stantially American intervention as a check to Russian aggres- 
sion, proved that Mr. Shuster is to-day the national hero of the 
ancient Persian Empire.” 


Hero, as the Springfield editor thinks him, ‘‘a Parsifal in a 
garden inhabited by all the Kundrys of diplomacy,’ as the New 
York Evening Post calls him in a moment of poetic inspiration, 
yet ‘‘Shuster must go,’’ agree these papers. He must go, say a 
number of their contemporaries, and our Government can not 
interfere. Mr. Shuster, observes the Washington Herald, can 
not ‘‘expect the United States to pull his irons out of the 
fire,’ and the Washington Post and Philadelphia Inquirer agree. 
Yet, explains the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘ while this Government 
is under no obligations to W. Morgan Shuster, the Persian 
Treasurer-General, it has a duty to protect W. Morgan Shuster, 
the American citizen, in all his rights.’’ ‘‘ Knox has abandoned 
Shuster in Persia,’’ quotes the Philadelphia North American, 
and, evidently seeing here fresh ammunition for attacks upon 
the present Administration, scornfully adds: ‘‘Huh! Shuster 
must be an American.’”’ The Cleveland Leader, too, believes 
that the United States has a moral obligation at least to pro- 
tect Shuster and his American assistants, because ‘“‘they are in 
danger owing to their compliance with what was virtually a 
request made by the President.” But that’s just the embar- 
rassing part of the situation, according to the Houston Chronicle. 
It says: 


“Our State Department made a mistake in recommending 
Mr. Shuster as an American college graduate capable of direct- 
ing the finances of Persia. Washington’s farewell advice to his 
countrymen to avoid entangling alliances with foreign nations 
and meddling with foreign affairs should have been heeded. The 
Persian Government should have been referred to Harvard, the 
University of Virginia, Leland Stanford University, or some 
other American institution of learning, and no official recom- 
mendation should have been made. The demand on the part 
of Russia for the dismissal of Mr. Shuster bears in some degree 
the color of an affront to the United States, and yet it is plainly 
not sufficient as a casus belli. This leaves us with something of 
the sting of an insult, without the power of demanding redress, 
all due to Mr. Taft’s easy complacency and the indiscretion of 
Secretary. Knox.” 


The Mejliss, or Persian parliament, has appealed to our 
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Congress for aid against Russian aggression. The cabled pro- 
test, as read to the House of Representatives, runs in part as 
follows: 


** You who have tasted the benefits of uberty, would you wit- 
ness the fall of any people whose only fault was to sympathize 
with your system to save its future? Would you suffer that 
Persia should fall for having wished to preserve its national 
dignity, and for having understood the sentiments so dear to a 
free people? 

‘Trusting in the sentiment of honor and justice of the gener- 
ous people of which you are the representatives, we are sure 
that our appeal will penetrate directly to your ears, and will 
gain for us your precious aid in a solution consistent with the 
dignity and independence of Persia.”’ 


But, unfortunately, the present predicament of the Persian 
people is, after all, Mr. Shuster’s own fault, reasons the Phila- 
delphia Press. Under the peculiar conditions existing in 
Persia, 


‘‘the one essential for the adviser of Persia was to do nothing 
to provoke either Russia or England, to avoid giving either a 
pretext for seizing a province and to raise no controversial 
question until Persia was on its feet again. It was a case, in 
short, for a lawyer whose client labored under great difficulties to 
play a waiting game and slowly secure his client’s position.”’ 


‘*With the best intentions in the world,”’ continues The Press, 
Mr. Shuster ‘‘was led by them into acts which show an imper- 
fect knowledge of the situation.””’ And “ the practical result is 
that, desiring to aid Persia, Mr. Shuster leaves her last estate 
worse than her first, and will himself be forced to leave Teheran.”’ 

Yes, {‘a wiser man would have shrugged his shoulders and 
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tried to do his best under the inescapable limitations, and kept 
his place,’”’ admits the New York Evening Post, but Mr. Shuster, 
it asserts, 


“‘has done a greater service for humanity in lifting the magk 
from the ‘protecting’ Powers in Persia. He has forced Russig 
and Great Britain into the open, forced them to reveal the 
grimace behind the applauding smile with which Europe wek 
comes the East’s attempts at progress, forced general recogni- 
tion of the fact that what European diplomacy desires is ‘nota 
rejuvenated, progressive, prosperous Orient, but an Orient going 
from bad to worse toward the end which is subjugation. . . . ._, 

“‘Civilization’s appetites are flaming up, and once more ye 
shall learn of the brown man’s and the yellow man’s burden— 
which is the white man’s lust for masiery.”’ 


Pride in Shuster, and sympathy with Persia, whose ‘betrayal 
at the very moment of her rejuvenation is one of the basest aets 
of international treason in all history,”’ to use a phrase from the 
New York Evening Mail, have inspired many an editor to vigor 
ous comment, the utterances of such newspapers as the Chi 
Post, New York Tribune, and Newark News being, perhaps, 
especially worthy of mention. Russia and Great Britain, ip 
the eyes of the New York World, ‘“‘convict themselves of the 
grossest bad faith,’’ since ‘‘they have interfered in Persia’s 
internal reforms and invaded her independence, which they 
piously guaranteed two years ago.’ For them ‘“‘to plead, in 
the face of their agreement, that they are keeping faith with each 
other, amounts to saying that ‘there is honor among thieves,” 
These two Powers, according to the Boston Transcript, must 
“‘both be judged by the dirty work in which they are engaged; 
if Russia is up to the middle in the mud, Great Britain is knee 
deep in the mire.” 





TOPICS 


Tue pot used to call the kettle black, but what will the fireless cooker 
say to the paper bag?—-Toledo Blade. 

Peruaps one reason the trusts can accumulate such wealth is because 
they have so few friends.— Washington Herald. 

PresipEenT Tart is confined to the White House by a cold. 
to be sick amid strange surroundings.—Birmingham News. 

Tat rumbling noise from the Far East is mostly made by 40,000,000,000 
Chinese ancestors turning over in their graves.—Boston Traveler. 


It is awful 


A NEW magazine, devoted exclusively to poetry, announces that it has 
500 contributors assured. But how about readers?—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
Senator Root suggests that 150,000,000 English-speaking people 
engage in prayer for five minutes. 
And during that period who would 


IN BRIEF 


Att explosives except The Outlook are barred from the mails.—Baltimor 
Sun. 


Tue facts about the bath-tub trust have nearly all leaked out.— Washing. 
ton Herald. 

Rooseve tt may not be a candidate, but he is rapidly becoming an issue, 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Tax about your high cost of living! Italy is paying $100,000,000 for 
just one slice of Turkey.—Baltimore News. 

TxeE confusion in China is indescribable. Nearly one-fifth of the people 
know that something is going on.— St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

InasMucH as Senator Stephenson is over eighty, the verdict of “not 
guilty, but don’t do it again”’ strikes 
him as quite satisfactory.—New York 





watch Senator Root?—Los Angeles 
Tribune. 

Ir you want to know the senti- 
ment of the American people on 
Taft’s succeeding himself, read in 
Poe’s poem the remark of the raven. 
—Houston Chronicle 

A Grorera judge has decided that 
it is a crime to kill a baseball umpire. 
Fortunately for him, the recall of 
judges is not yet the vogue in Georgia. 
—Philadelphia Record. 

Peorte who have seen Colonel 
Roosevelt recently say he looks ten 
years younger than he did when he 
returned from Africa. Why shouldn’t 
he? His enemies do all his worrying. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

A Mr. BLanKENBURG is going to 
try to reform {Philadelphia and a 
Mr. Yuan Shi Kai is going to try to 
unite the factions in the Chinese 
Empire. Gentlemen, our sym- 
pathy.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Wira 3,000 letters in the alphabet 
and names that can only be written 
with a paint-brush, think of the joy 
in store for citizens of the new Chinese 








Evening Post. 


Anp the next thing we know 
China will be agitated over the in- 
itiative and referendum.—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Wuar Mr. Taft will do to the tariff 
this winter is less interesting than 
what the tariff will do to Mr. Taft 
next year.—New York World. 


Dr. Wi ey is being mentioned for 
the Vice-Presidency, which bears out 
the theory that his enemies have not 
yet given up the fight against him— 
Louisville Post. 

As Chief Government Chemist, 
Dr. Wiley should try to give a little 
attention to the trusts. Some of 
them, while dissolved, can still 
seen.—Cleveland Leader. 


Ir Colonel Roosevelt were only 
President now, we should know e& 
actly where the Administration 
stood on paper-bag cooking.—Cr 
lumbus Ohio State Journal. 

TueEre should be no trouble about 


raising a fund for the erection of 
monument to John Paul Jones. I 








Republic when they come to vote a 
township primary ticket.—Harris- 
burg Telegraph. 


THE NEW JOSS. 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


each member of the Jones family 
contribute a penny.—Harrisbun 
Telegraph. 
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W. MORGAN SHUSTER 


Financial Adviser of Persia. 


PERSIA’S FINANCIAL ADVISER AND HIS AMERICAN AIDES. 
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about, says the Vorwaerts (Berlin) by the American 

Finance Minister’s attempt to assert an undoubted right. 
The property of the ex-Shah’s brother had been seized by the 
Russians, and Mr. Shuster, as representing the Persian Gov- 
emment, sent his police to recover it. The Socialist paper we 
are quoting implies that the American officer was standing up 
to prevent what it styles ‘‘the Russian campaign of rapine’ 
against Persia.’ Shuster was not the aggressor, declares this 
paper, and the Russian authorities are uttering a falsehood in 
saying so. The incident is thus detailed by Mr. Bebel’s organ: 


| CLASH between Persia and Russia was brought 


“Morgan Shuster tried to seize the house and land of Prince 
Schua es Sultaneh, a brother of the ex-Shah, but was opposed by 
the Russian Consul-General, who, in order to protect Russian 
interests, had already taken possession of the property. The 
result was a struggle between the gendarmes of Shuster and 
those of the Russian Consul, who ordered the Persian Gov- 
emmment to call off its officers. According to the official declara- 
tion of the Russian Government, the officers of the Russian 
Consulate were threatened and assaulted by the Persian gen- 
darmes. As a matter of fact, the exact contrary was the case. 
The representative of the Russian Consul-General appeared with 
atroop of Cossacks and prevented the Persian gendarmes from 
obeying their orders to seize the property. On the following 
day the same thing was repeated, which resulted in the dis- 
aming and imprisonment of Mr. Shuster’s gendarmes.”’ 





This incident, thinks the V orwaerts, was plainly planned before- 
hand by the Russians in order to justify their sending an ulti- 
matum, marching into Northern Persia, and finally annexing 
that territory without consulting Great Britain. The “crisis,” 
says the London Saturday Review, ‘‘was precipitated by the 
American methods of Mr. Shuster.”” But the Treasurer- 
General has been instrumental in stripping the wool from the 
tyes of England, and the paper above quoted says in guarded 
words of approval: 


“Things were going rather slowly in Persia, with the ex-Shah 
tot yet caught. We agree with Mr. Shuster that Great Britain 
needs to make up her mind to face an uncomfortable problem; 


: that it is no use being half-hearted because alternatives are 
ous.”’ 


According to the London Spectator, ‘‘the Persian Government, 
%Strepresented by Mr. Shuster, had a good reason for seizing the 


MR. SHUSTER’S JUSTIFICATION 


’ 


property.’’ ‘There was no need for the violence of the Russian 
Consul-General.”’ 

The Pester Lloyd gives a highly dramatic picture of the scene in 
which the unarmed police of Mr. Shuster, on entering the palace, 
were met and driven off by Cossacks. Again they tried to enter, 
led by Mr. Merly, the American military instructor, but the 
Cossacks loaded their carbines and threatened to fire, so Merly 
resorted to more diplomatic methods. We read in substance: 


“He went to the Consul-General’s office, but to his request 
for relief Pochitonoff replied that he could not grant it. When 
Merly saw that he was merely wasting words with Pochitonoff, 
he returned to the palace and gave orders to his gendarmes to 
climb over the garden wall and defy all opposition in forcing 
an entrance. The gendarmes carried out this order, and to 
their astonishment met with no opposition from the Cossacks; 
but as the Persian police agents scoured the palace, they found 
that while Merly was talking with the Consul-General the 
mother of the Prince had appeared, swept together all the 
jewels, money, and precious things of the Prince, and sent 
them to be guarded by the Russian Consul-General. A com- 
plaint against the Persian Government in general, and Morgan 
Shuster in particular, was then lodged at St. Petersburg by the 
Consul-General through the Russian ambassador at Teheran. 
In this complaint bitter accusations were made against Morgan 
Shuster for his alleged ill-treatment of the consulate officials, 
and his threats against the Russian Cossacks, and St. Petersburg 
was advised to take strong mgasures ‘to make the Government 
of Persia bow before the prestige of the White Eagle.’ ”’ 


Strangely enough, this leading Hungarian journal thinks that 
there was something personal in the Russian Consulate’s dis- 
like for Morgan Shuster, ‘“‘ whose Jewish descent is an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of all members of the Russian mission.’”” That 
there is a deep significance in Mr. Shuster’s brush with the 
Russian authorities is proved by the comment of the Russian 
press. The American Treasurer-General has made things move 
faster, thinks The Saturday Review quoted above—faster toward 
war and annexation, if we may ‘believe the Novoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg), which remarks: 


‘‘We earnestly wish that the agreement between Russia and 
Persia were hewn asunder with the edge of the sword, and all 
patriotic Russians will long for the moment when a war with 
Persia has been declared.’”’—Translations made for THe LITERARY 
DiaEst. 
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THE CHINESE SENATE IN REVOLT 


HE QUEEN in “Alice in Wonderland”’ thunders, ‘‘ Off 
with his head!”’ for every charge made against a subject. 
The Senate of China is in the same mood. ‘Off with 
his head!” ery the Senators when a Minister or a Viceroy fails 
to please them. At the present moment this vindictive blood- 
thirstiness of the Upper House in a constitutional government 
is provoking the smiles of Japan. Its significance lies in the fact 
that in the present political upheaval in China the Senate or 
National (Tzu-chuan-yuan) at Peking, instead of 
rallying to the defense of the 
Court, has hurled defiance at 
it, displaying distinct sym- 
pathy with the revolutionists. 
The Senate began its second 
session on October 22, and on 
the 25th of. the same month 
passed a set of memorials, de- 
nouncing the administrative 
policy of the Government and 
demanding the execution of 
Sheng-Hsuan-huai, Minister 
of Communications, as well 
as Chao Erh-feng and Jui 
Cheng, the deposed Viceroys 
of Szechuen, Hunan, and 
Hupeh, respectively. The 
memorials also urge that the 
members of the provincial 
assembly of Szechuen, who 
were imprisoned for opposing 
the nationalization of the 
railways, be released at once, 
that provincial assemblies 
throughout the country be 
opened without delay, and 
that a Cabinet directly re- 
sponsible to the National As- 
sembly be inaugurated. 

The scene at the sitting 
which passed these memori- 
als, as described by the Peking correspondent of the Jiji (Tokyo), 
was intensely dramatic. There were some 120 members present, 
and not one of them raised a voice 
against the bills. Even Wang Yung- 
pao, a high official in the Civil Ad- 
ministration Board, joined the popu- 
lar leaders and declared that any 
member objecting to the passage of 
these bills should be regarded as a 
traitor. The objective upon which 
the members vented their indignation 
in the most stirring manner was 
Sheng-Hsuan-huai, whose ultra vires 
actions, they declared, led directly 
to the present revolutionary upri- 
sings. The member introducing the 
memorial for the impeachment of the 
unfortunate Minister of Communica- 
tions delivered a lengthy speech, 
which is summed up by the Jiji cor- 
respondent, as follows: 


Assembly 


we 
é 

‘3 

: 


: 





DR. CHANG CHU CHUN, 


Called the ‘‘ Florence Nightingale”’ 
of the Chinese revolution, at the front 
with the rebel army. She organized 
her own Red Cross when it was an- 
nounced that the Federal Red Cross 
would turn over all wounded rebels to 
the Government to be beheaded. 


“Let it be clearly known that the 
Senate does not necessarily object to 
the nationalization of the railways, 
nor even to foreign loans ; it is rather 
the manner in which the nationaliza- 
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tion policy was put into execution by Mr. Sheng that this body 
condemns. Mr. Sheng’s policy did not, in its incentive, aim 
at the nationalization of the railways. On the contrary, he 
merely conceived the idea of contracting foreign loans in order 
speedily to carry out his 
scheme of railway con- 
struction. But the gen- = 

try in Szechuén, Hunan, vin i | 
and Hupeh, bitterly op- 

posed to foreign loans, 
launched a vigorous pro- 
test against Mr. Sheng’s 
program. Instead _ of 
showing any sense of def- 
erence toward this senti- 
ment, Minister Sheng 
forthwith ordered that 
the Hankow - Szechuen 
railway be nationalized. 
This vindictive action 
on the part of Mr. 
Sheng fanned the anger 
of the people of Sze- 
chuen. Moreover, Min- 
ister Sheng  wittingly 
misguided the Throne by presenting a memorial in which he 
stated that the antinationalization agitation in Szechuen was 
mischievously brought about by discontented young students, 
and found no favor among the gentry. The disturbance that 
inevitably followed in Szechuen moved the Government to 
order a considerable portion of the troops on the Yang-tse region 
to proceed to that disaffected provinee, which in turn furnished 
the revolutionists a golden opportunity to start rebellion at 
Wuchang, whose military force had been greatly reduced. It 
can, therefore, be reasonably concluded that Minister Sheng is 
to blame for the great political crisis which we are facing.” 
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THE CHINESE REBEL FLAG, 


It is interesting to notice the bland tone of superiority assumed 
by Japan on witnessing the rage for decapitation exhibited by 
their cousins of the yellow race. The Japanese are, of course, 
incapable of dealing out such red-handed and hasty justice or 
injustice. The Japanese press seem to hold up their hands in 
holy horror, and go so far as to regard this act of the Chinese 
Senate as proving that the Chinese are not yet qualified to adopt 
a constitutional government with success. ‘ ‘‘To impeach Mr. 
Sheng is not wrong,’’ remarks the Jiji, ‘‘ but to demand his exe- 
eution upon the ground of his alleged maladministration shows 
how utterly out of touch with the spirit of the times the Chinese 
politicians are.”’ And the Tokyo Asahi despairingly says: 
** After all, China is China.”—Translations made for Tue LitER- 
ARY DiGEst. j 





GENERAL LI YUEN-HUNG, 


-— 


Leader of the revels, photographed on the field near Hankow with members of his staff. General Li is 
the one reading a dispatch. Note the white sleeve-band, emblem of the revolutionists. 
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ITALIAN DENIAL OF ATROCITIES 


UCH BLISTERING CRITICISMS of Italian ‘‘atrocities”’ 
S in Tripoli have been published here and abroad, and noticed 
in our pages, that our readers will be glad to hear that 
there is another side to this frightful picture. Many Italian 
journals of authority claim that General Caneva, the Italian 
commander in Africa, acted with justice, and without violating 














THE MELON HARVEST. 
—The National Review (Shanghai). 


the law of nations or the rules of legitimate warfare. Thus the 
Civilt Cattolica (Rome), a clerical organ and a magazine of 
the first quality, after speaking of the ‘‘slanders’’ which it says 
have been spread abroad from the capitals of Europe with 
regard to the invasion of Africa, remarks: 


“The hostility of our’enemies is especially shown in another 
sries of libels, full of exaggeration, with which they assail Italy 
on the ground of another supposed crime, namely, the massacre 
of Arab rebels. This they represent to be unjust in conception, 


and abominable in execution. They found their plea of injus- ~ 


tice on the ground that the Arabs were erroneously considered 
asrebels, and therefore punishable by death. But, our traducers 
aver, on the contrary they should. have been looked upon as 
merely combatants, on the same footing as soldiers, and there- 
fore should have been taken prisoners instead of being put to 
death. . . . The terms in which our barbarism is spoken 
of lack verisimilitude. It is quite certain that the journals 
Which thus rave against the Italians have had no means of 
verifying the facts. 

“Indignant at these attacks, which daily become more per- 
sistent, the Italian correspondents at Vienna have published a 
letter of angry. protest. Their complaints have reached the ear 
ofour Ambassador at Berlin. Premier Giolitti himself has pub- 
lished in London, under the form of an interview, a kind of note 
of denial, and Mr. Barzilai, member of the Senate, has sent a 
protest to the president of the International Press Association, 
Mr, Singer.” 


An energetic champion of the Italians against the attack of 
those who charge the soldiers of General Caneva with merci- 
less massacre is an eminent Frenchman, Mr. Jean Carrére, 
Writer and historian, who communicates to the Corriere della 
Sera (Milan) his own views of the matter. He says: that the 
Italians, instead of being guilty of “‘barbarity and cruelty,” 
lave been too lenient in Tripoli. The ‘‘accusations are false 
ind unjust”’ which charge them-with such things. He dwells at 
large upon the treachery of the Arabs. These nomads who 
had come to Tripoli would frequent the same cafés as their 


invaders and, unmolested, spend the evening there, but all the 
while were meditating treachery. Thus we read: 


‘They went about calmly, feeling strong in the great gentle- 
ness of the conquerors, and they used to come to take their 
Turkish coffee even at a table near to that of the too gentle 
officers. And everything went smoothly and so softly and 
gently that on a fine day, or rather a fine night, the too confident 
Italians had to awaken from so good a dream while the ‘ Arabian 
brothers’ were firing from the rear upon the soldiers who were 
fighting like heroes in the intrenchments, on the border of the 
desert.”’ 


The treachery of the Arabs provoked the severe measures 
taken by the Italians, declares this writer, who avers that harsh- 
ness is necessary in all schemes of colonization. The French’ 
themselves furnished examples of such harshness when they 
drove the Algerian Arabs to the caves and choked them with 
burning brushwood. On this point Mr. Carrére remarks: 


‘*Foreed by circumstances, the Italian generals have had to 
do what all colonizers do in similar cases, ever since the existence 
of colonization, that is from the time of the Phenicians down; 
they have done what you [English] yourselves have done may 
times, you, masters in the art of colonization; what we also have 
done, what you will do again, what we shall do again, what all 
nations shall do, unless the idea of colonization is entirely given 
up; they have shot the rebels‘ who were found carrying arms 
and have blockaded the city. And suddenly, from the ends of 
Europe, a protest has arisen!” 


He repeats that the Italians have been too gentle to the inhabi- 
tants of Tripoli and the oases. If the lion has roared, it has 
roared “‘like any sucking dove.” This mistake he dwells on 
as follows: 


“The great initial error of the Tripolitan occupation has been 
the desire to demonstrate to the Arabs and to all Europe that 
Italy wished to conquer the country with gentleness and that 








CHINA’S NIGHTMARE. 


—Tokyo Puck. 


she was filled with a feeling of humanity toward her new subjects. 
. .. 1 remember the extreme care with which the officers 
recommended the soldiers never to insult and above all never 
to strike the Arabs, not to enter the mosques, and to stop not 
even before the entrances of the same, not to speak to the women, 
not to look at them, even. Proclamations in Arabie and in 
Italian were fastened along the streets stating to those good 
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people that there was nothing to fear, that they were being 
considered as brothers.” 

But the Arabs, ‘he says in conclusion, are only ‘big children.” 
They could not believe in ‘‘fraternity,’’ in gentleness. ‘* They 
believe only in strength.’”’ Then eame the ‘‘ugly surprize,”’ 
first to the Italians and later to the Arabs themselves.—T ransla- 
tions made for Tue Literary DicGEst. 





MOSLEM AID FOR TURKEY 


r \HE MOSLEMS in Egypt, Afghanistan, Persia, China, 
and India can not fight for Turkey against Italy; most 
of them are subjects of England, which country looks 

upon Italy as a friendly Power. , What can these 150,000,000 to 

200,000,000 warlike believers do then, it is asked, to avenge 

and succor Turkey, the only sur- 
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disguise their appeal for funds, really matters little. The ouy 
standing fact is that India is not only secretly but openly sen. 
ing money to Turkey. Many successful public meetings hayg 
been and are being held in all the large cities of Hindustan tg 
make such collections. At one such gathering in Bombay, Mr 
Maya Mahomed Jan Mahomed Chhoteni announced amid cheer 
that Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim and himself had each subscribe 
Rs. 5,000 ($2,500) toward this fund, and that other subscription; 
amounting to Rs. 8,000 had been promised. 

Another means urged is to appeal to Great Britain to mediate 
The resolutions for this purpose are worded in almost identical 
language, and run thus: 
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‘‘Having regard to the fact that Britain has the largest num. 
ber of Mohammedans under her sway, and that some of oy 
[English] Ministers have consistently followed a pro-Islamie 
policy, and in particular have supported Turkey, this meeting 
considers it highly desirable and 









viving Mohammedan kingdom 
in Europe? An answer is found 
in the Mohammedan press of 
India, which harbors no less than 
60,000,000 Mussulmans, who 
already have proclaimed a boy- 
cott of all Italian goods in order 
to punish the aggressor, and are 
devising and employing other 
means to the same end. Of 
course, the East Indian Moslems 
are British subjects, and Great 
Britain harbors no _ hostility 
against. Italy. However, this 
does not deter the Followers of 
the Prophet who make their 
home in Hindustan from forging 
instruments to punish the 
Italians, for, as The Empire, an 
English-edited daily of Caleutta, 
frankly sets forth: ‘‘The Mo- 
hammedan .. . belongs to Islam 
first of all, and to India in the 
second place.’”’ But despite 
this attitude, they can not go 
to war without breaking away 
from Great Britain, and this is 
fully recegnized by the leaders, . 

one of whom thus writes in the Mussulman (Calcutta): 


‘“‘Now that the honor of Islam is at stake, what the Indian 
Mussulmans should do is the question that is uppermost in the 
mind of every follower of the faith living in this country. Pecul- 
iarly circumstanced as they are, they are unable to take any 
active part in the campaign which Turkey must lead against 
Italy.” 


In this situation, the East-Indian Mohammedans are urged 


to take devious means to punish Italy and help Turkey. One 
such is thus advocated by the above writer: 


‘‘The financial difficulties of the new Turkish régime are well 
known, and accordingly pecuniary help will not only be highly 
welcome to the Government of the Sultan, but would prove 
invaluable at this crisis. If we can not supply Turkey with 
soldiers or fighting men, we can supply her with sinews of war. 
Collection of funds for the help of Turkey has already begun, 
and we hope our coreligionists all over India will each con- 
tribute their mites in a cause calculated to maintain the dignity 
and glory of Islam.” 


Other East-Indian Moslem writers do not so candidly advo- 
eate the collection of ‘‘sinews of war” for Turkey, tho they 
accomplish the same end by asking for ‘‘subscriptions to help 
the families of those killed and wounded, and others rendered 
destitute by this war.”” But whether they may or may not 








LOOK OUT FOR PICKPOCKETS! 
* Turkey is planning a closer connection with England. 





earnestly hopes that Britain greewill do s 
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many times, but it can hardly be said that they are yet 


Pe ans to be run by the sun’s heat have been devised 
familiar objects. 


Some are doing good work, but they 
geeconomical only in regions where fuel is scarce and sunshine 
sbundant. Both these conditions are found in Egypt, and it isin 
ihisland that Frank Shu- 
nan, the inventor of the 
test type of solar gener- 
sor,expects that his de- 
ricewill do service. After 
ten years of experiment, 
Mr. Shuman has now a 
gar engine that has 
hen pumping 3,400 gal- 
fons of water a minute to 
sheight of 36 feet con- 
timously for five weeks. 
Th Shuman solar en- 
gne is thus described in A 
la Nature (Paris, No- 
vmber 4) by J. d’Izier: 


“The establishment of Mr. Shuman, which he ealls pictur- 
equely a ‘sun-power plant,’ is composed essentially of three 
warts: (1) the absorber, in which the solar heat is concentrated 
ad the steam is generated; (2) the motor, driven by the steam 
tus produced; and (3) the condenser, which enables the same 
yater to be used over and over again. 

“The first part, which is, so to speak, the very soul of the 

invention, merits a detailed description. This absorber is com- 
wsed of a series of identical elements, each constituted of a flat, 
mtangular metal box, whose interior is divided into cells which 
make it look like a gigantic honeycomb. The feed-water cir- 
dilates around these cells. 
_*This primary metal recipient is enclosed in a wooden box, 
tho flat, and closed by a cover composed of two panes separated 
byan air space of oneinch. To prevent loss of heat due to radia- 
tion the bottom of these boxes has been supplied with two 
vaterproof felt sheets, separated by a layer of pulverized cork 
twoinches thick. These boxes are mounted on supports raising 
thm three inches above the ground, and making it possible so 
toincline them that they receive the sun’s rays perpendicularly. 
Avery simple mechanism enables this inclination to be changed 
easily and without great 
loss of time. 

“To utilize more ef- 
fectively the heat of the 
a, the inventor has 
mounted cheap plane 
mirrors on the lateral 
fues of these boxes, as 
town in the photo- 
graphs. These reflected 
ys contribute to the 
tvaporation of the water 
inthe cells of the metal 
teeptacles, which are 
ch provided with two 
pipes serving respect- 
Wely for the feed-water 
adfor the steam. The 
seam-pipes of the divers 

fments are connected 
mith a principal conduit, 
Thich is eight inches in 
diameter in the present 
Ustallation, and which 
tnducts the steam to 

engine. 

“It is not necessary to 

ibe this steam-en- 





SUN-POWER PLANT. 
General view of Mr. Shuman’s works for the utilization of solar heat. 





“LETTING A LITTLE SUNSHINE IN.” 


Steam collector connected with the ‘‘absorbers’’ of the solar engine, by which the sun's 
heat is collected and steam generated. 


A NEW SOLAR ENGINE 


gine, which operates. at low pressure and is of a type already used 
in the industries. As indicated above, it has a condenser. . . . 
We have said that Mr. Shuman has used the motive foree pro- 
duced by his insolator to work a pump. His present installation 
is soon to be carried to Egypt, where it is hoped that its efficiency 
will be still greater than in Pennsylvania. Egypt is one of the 
sunniest regions of the 
world, and its mean tem- 
perature is much higher 
(by 15 to 18 degrees 
Fahrenheit) than that of 
this part of America. 

“The inventor be- 
lieves that his system 
will render great service 
to countries like Egypt, 
where combustibles of 
every kind are rare and 
dear, and where his en- 
gine, which derives its 
energy from the sun 
only, may run regularly 
from year’s end to year’s 
end. It will find its 
principal application in 
irrigation, in conjunction 
with elevating-pumps.’’—Translation made for Tue LiTERARY 
Digest. 





ILLS DUE TO WIRELESS—Some of the troubles bronght 
on by wireless telegraphy, or rather by the powerful electrie 
apparatus used at the sending stations, are noted in Cosmos 
(Paris, November 11), which quotes as its authority the French 
paper Nouveaux Remédes. This journal remarks that we must 
expect that any step in advance, in the march of humanity, 
will have some unfavorable effect on the health of individuals.’ 
Wireless telegraphy must in its turn contribute certain ills. 
We read: 


‘‘During the Morocco campaign, where the wireless telegraphic 
service was very active on board the Descartes, Dr. Betile, the 
ship’s surgeon, had occasion to observe among his staff a 
number of accidents that seem to be closely related to this new 
mode of application of electric waves. These were, in the first 
place, disturbances of vision, a species of ‘light-strokes’ analo- 
gous to those produced 
by are lamps in the ma- 
nipulation of projectors. 
Against these accidents 
Dr. Belile advises the 
use of spectacles of. yel- 
low or orange glass. 
Then there are attacks 
of eczema on the uncov- 
ered parts, the face and 
hands; and finally nerv- 


ous palpitations with 
pains about the heart, 
very distressing and 


coming on after one has 
stood for some time 
near the sending appa- 
ratus. It is a question 
also whether many neur- 
asthenie states, now so 
frequent among sailors, 
may not be caused by 
the more-and-more con- 
siderable extension of 
electric apparatus on 
board of war-ships.”— 
Translation made for 
Tue Literary Dicest. 








TO SEE THROUGH FLESH WITH THE 
NAKED EYE 


VERY ONE understands that the x-ray is now widely 
E used with great success to detect the presence and 

location of foreign substances in the human body. 
It is not so generally known that in certain parts of the 
body ordinary light may be used in the same way, and that 
then the intruder may be located with the 
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THE FORCE OF A BITE 


T« BITE with a force of ten pounds, a man mug 
contiact his jaw-muscles with a force of forty pounds 
This is so, we are told by a writer in The Scientific 
American (New York, December 2), because the jaws ap 
like a pair of tongs. The power is applied near the joint, 
while the work is done at the opposite extremity. Had the 

jaws been built after the fashion of a nut. 





naked eye, making unnecessary the use of 
the phosphorescent screens or sensitized 
plates employed in radioscopy. Transillu- 
mination, as this new method is ealled, has 
been used for some little time as an aid in 
the diagnosis of diseases of the upper respira- 
tory tract; but in minor surgery and in 
general medical diagnosis it has a quite 
untouched and widely applicable field: Espe- 
cially is it of value in locating foreign bodies - 
in the extremities. In an article contributed ~ 
by Dr. Morris H. Kahn, of Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York, to The Medical Record 
(New York) we read: 


win 
‘ unui PLU 
; Wiganeee = ei 


‘‘The technic of transillumination of the 
extremities is simple. A small concealed 
electric lamp of 44 to 2 candle-power, such as 
the ordinary pocket-lamp, is all that is neces- 
sary. ... The examining-room should be 
totally dark and the eyes accustomed to the 
darkness before the examination is made. 
The lamp is then applied to the part to be 
examined, and the findings carefully inter- 
preted. The light is transmitted through the 
soft tissues and also the fingers and toes. 
The web of the hand and feet is readily made 
translucent, and the palms may also be made 
translucent either by direct ventrodorsal or 
by lateral transmission. In adults a little 
light may be transmitted in the region of the 
wrist. In children the forearms and even 








cracker, with the muscles at the ends of th 
. Jaw levers, and the teeth between these and 
the joint, a powerful bite could have beep 
obtained with a very small muscular effort; 
but in animal physiology mechanical ad. 
vantage weighs for little. Nearly all the 
principal muscles are far more powerful than 
would be necessary were they to act de 
rectly upon the work. When chewing, hov- 
ever, we have an almost direct application of 
power. There is avast difference between 
chewing and biting. We read in part: 


“In ofder to determine the average 
strength,of the jaws, Dr. G. E. Black, pres- 
dent of the Chicago Dental University, some 
time ago devised an instrument of very sim- 
ple design but with a name that would put 
the average jaw to a severe test—the gnatho- 
dynamometer. With this instrument he 
found that the limit of the bite was not de 
termined by the muscles, but by the teeth 
themselves. In nearly every case, the patient 
would cease his efforts, owing to the fact that 
his teeth hurt. The average of a thousand 
persons showed 171 pounds for the molar 


cisors. Out of the one thousand persons, 
seventeen developed a force equal to the full 
registry of the instrument, which was 275 
pounds. 

‘In a recent publication, Dr. Black has 
tabulated the records of about fifty persons 








the arms may be transilluminated to a de- 


who were tested with the gnathodynamon- 


gree depending on the adipose development. THE © GHATHODINAMOMETER.” eter. The list includes men and women of 

‘In examining for a foreign body, the lat- This simple machine for testing the force all classes, from a blacksmith to a Chinese 
ter must be situated between the eye and the of a bite has a name that “‘would put the laundryman, and from a servant-girl to 4 
source of light, and it must be nearer to the = ®verage jaw to a severe test.” music-teacher. It is natural to picture 4 


eye than any obstacle in the field. Thus the 

shafts of the long bones are not translucent. When a foreign 
body is situated near the surface of a phalanx, that surface 
should face the examiner, or transillumination must be made 
from side to side. Dark markings upon the skin, such as dirt 
on the fingers, inkstains, iodin or silver-nitrate marks, and 
scabs or secretions become prominently apparent in these ex- 
aminations. The superficial veins 


butcher as a man with a well-developed and 

powerful jaw, but among the patients in the list the butcher 
showed a power of only 165 pounds with his molars, from which 
we may infer that he is accustomed to selecting tender meats 
for use on hisown table. The man with the highest record was 4 
printer who registered 270 pounds, while the second honors 
went toa dentist with 240 pounds. Among the women the 
highest record reached was 160 





also become visible, but after 
compression they transmit the 
light. Folds of skin must be 
smoothed to admit of uniform 
translucency. 

“Because of obvious difficulty, 
the fluoroscope or the x-rays are 
often not available in private 
practise. Even in hospitals and 
dispensaries the routine use of 
these for locating foreign bodies 
is expensive. Again, time elapses, 
and a needle-fragment may be 
displaced within a few hours from 
its original position. Transillumi- 
nation is, therefore, a ready aid. 
Splinters of wood are not revealed 
by the x-ray, or they may break 
and large pieces may be left in 
the tissues unrecognized and ao 








pounds, while the lowest was 45. 
Strangely enough, the schoolgirl 
who made the latter record was 
able to register 70 pounds with 
her incisors, which might indicate 
that she had accustomed her den- 
tal membranes of the front teeth 
to harder work by biting a peneil 








or something of the sort. In 
this list of records, males showed 
an average of 150 pounds with 
b>, the molars and 83 with incisor, 
| and females 108 pounds with the 
molars and 57 with incisors. 
“The instrument with whieh 


LN these records were made colt 
%) prises a pair of steel arms, which 
e are normally spread apart by 


spring tension. Each arm & 





teeth and much less for bicuspids and in-. 








equipped with a rubber pad, 





form a pus focus. In these cases 
transillumination is valuable. . . . 


which the biting is done. 


THE ‘‘ PHAGODYNAMOMETER.”’ “In addition to the gnatho 


With the foreign body visibly be- This instrument with an equally terrifying name tests the resist- dynamometer, Dr. Black has 
fore one no probing is necessary.”? ance which various foods offer to chewing. invented another instrument with 
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lilustrations with this article used by courtesy of *- The Scieutific American.” 


WHAT WE DO WHEN 


WE CHEW. 


To chew tough beefsteak, the jaws must exert a 90-pound crush, here represented by a 10-pound weight on the end of a 30-inch scale beam. 


an equally terrifying name—the phagodynamometer, with 
which he tests the resistance to chewing offered by various 
foods. "This instrument comprises a pair of plungers with 
toothed surfaces at their adjacent ends. By means of a lever 
one of the plungers is forced against the other. With this 
instrument, some important studies have been made of the force 
required in the mastication of food. The tenderest meat was 
found to be boiled tongue, the central part of which offered a 
resistance of from three to five pounds. Boiled tongue, when 
cold, offered a resistance of from 15 to 20 pounds. In order to 
erush pork chops, loin, a force of from 20 to 25 pounds was neces- 
sary. Mutton chops required from 30 to 40 pounds; beef, 
round, from 40 to 50, and beefsteak, well done, but rather 
tough, from 60 to 80 pounds. An experienced butcher selected 
some very tough meats, from the neck of an old animal, which 
stood up against a force of from 70 to 90 pounds before the crush 
occurred. These tests were made a number of years ago, 
before storage meat was used to the extent it is now. The 
figures should be reduced about one-third for meat made 
tender by storage. With these data, the mathematically in- 
clined may reckon the horse-power developed at the boarding- 
house table.” 


A surprizing fact found in these tests is that the teeth are 
not endangered so much by hard 


nia a fortnight ago, the corner of the brick building in Boston 
that fell because of rotten foundations, the front of the brick 
building which fell in Chicago because there was little to keep 
it in place, the various other structures that have been 
dropping ecouspicuously from their place in the landscape, 
are precursors of a fall in the reputation of engineers and 
contractors if they do not look alive. It is their misfortune 
that their successful works are without interest to the man 
in the street, while their unsuccessful works attract atten- 
tion. There is no field of highly trained endeavor where 
accidents have more serious consequences, and so _ there 
should be no field where more general attention is directed to 
preventing such accidents.”’ 





HOW TO KEEP EGGS 


r \HE VERY FACT that no one would knowingly buy 
for his own use eggs that had been stored for long periods 

: is sufficient proof of the unsatisfactory character of all 
methods of preservation hitherto discovered. A writer in Energy 
(English ed., Leipsic, October), however, tells of recently deviseq 
processes that give some promise. 





foods as by those which wedge 
in between the cusps and break 
them. Gum drops and sticks of 
licorice often work this mischief, 
and bread crusts break more 
teeth than is generally suspected. 
Dr. Black, indeed, puts the bread 
crust at the head of the list in 
this pernicious particular. 





EXCESSIVE FRAGILITY—Too 
many things are falling down, 
thinks The Engineering Record 
(New York). It may be unrea- 
sonable for us to expect our 








We are reminded that eggs spoil 
for two reasons — fermentation 
and infection by bacteria from 
without. It will not do simply 
to exclude germs if the elements 
of decay are already within the 
shell. Processes in which the 
contents of the egg are removed 
from the shell and so preserved 
are gaining in favor, we are told, 
despite the fact that inferior 
methods of this sort, used in the 
past, have proved objectionable 
“and unsatisfactory. Old and new 
methods are thus outlined: 


‘‘Some processes merely stain 





houses, bridges, and roofs to stay 
put, but somehow or other the 
public has a strong objection to homes that collapse, roofs that 
tave in, bridges that buckle. » Engineers and contractors should 
get together, this paper thinks, and try to design and build struc- 
tures in which their owners may have reasonable confidence. We 
read : 


“There are too many things falling down, for the welfare of 
engineers and contractors alike. The concrete factory roof 
that fell in Ilion and the concrete roof that fell in St. Paul 
tecently because the supports were removed too soon, the con- 
crete bridge that collapsed into the American River in Califor- 


A GNATHODYNAMETRIC TEST. 


the eggs with acids and then pro- 
vide them with a coat of wax, 
paraffin, ete., in order to close up 
the pores. They do not cope with germs that have been enclosed 
in the egg. These germs push inward and cause decay. The - 
shells often become very soft from the application of silicates or 
ealeium salts. Other methods impart an unnatural appearance 
and flavor to the egg. The methods of treating eggs with anti- 
septic solutions have not yielded satisfactory results. Two 
firms have just introduced some egg-preserving processes, which, 
according to report, promise much in this direction. Eggs are 
said to remain fresh a long time and may be transported long 
distances. They may be dispatched in common crates, through 
which the air passes, or in tight-closed boxes. Thus there is no 
danger of eggs absorbing bad odors and becoming unfit for 
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use. Instead of preserving the egg itself, the market is now 
provided with fresh egg-yolk chemically preserved. Preparations 
of this nature have become leading articles of trade. Kitchen 
salt, boric acid, benzoic acid, formalin and its derivates, and 
salts are generally used for preserving purposes, but are not 
altogether unobjectionable from the standpoint of food chemis- 
try. Ethylic alcohol is a practical preserving agent for egg-yolk, 
for, as commonly known, it is used for making egg-nog. <A firm 
of the food branch are making a stable quality of preserved 
egg-yolk containing all the essential ingredients. The fresh yolk 
is mixt with cocoa, and the mixture desiccated at a low tempera- 
ture. Egg-yolk and albumen powder are made by various 
houses. Some branches of industry make use of egg-yolk sub- 
stitutes, which are placed on the market by several firms, and 
consist chiefly of albumin, casein, and coloring-matter. These 
surrogates may be distinguished without any trouble from the 
natural product, by making the following test. Pour the sub- 
stance under investigation into a reaction glass, shut it tight, 
and warm to a moderate temperature. If it is real egg-yolk, the 
characteristic odor of an egg will be apparent; the odor of the 
substitute resembles that of skimmed milk, which is due to 
the casein.” 





AN ELECTRIFIED SCHOOL 


N A RECENT number we described some successful 
I experiments made near Chicago on the cultivation of 
plants under the influence of electric currents. In Sweden 
a similar experiment has been tried with human beings, and it 
has been shown, apparently, that pupils surrounded by wires 
earrying powerful alternating currents of high frequency make 


greater progress physically and mentally than they would | 


under ordinary conditions. 


The test was made under 
the direction of the well- 
known Swedish _ scientist, 
Svante Arrhenius. Says a 
writer in Cosmos (Paris, Oc- 
tober 14): 


‘‘A schoolroom was sur- 
rounded, on its walls and 
eeiling, with coils of con- 
ducting-wire constituting a 
vast solenoid, within which 
the pupils were situated, like 
an iron core in the coils of 
anelectro-magnet. Through 
the solenoid were sent cur- 
rents of high frequency. .. . 
Fifty scholars were placed 
in this hall; fifty others, of 
the same average age and 
advancement, were placed as 
‘controls’ in a neighboring 
hall which had no electric in- 
stallation. The result was 
that at the end of six months 
the electrified scholars had 
grown on an average 51 milli- 
meters [two inches], while 


5 ig se the ‘ controls’ had grown only 
The Swedish scientist, who has been 32 millimeters. Increase of 


to show that the brains of school-chil, Weight, ete., was in propor- 
dren work better under the stimula- tion to this increase in height. 
tion of an electrified atmosphere. “From the point of view of 
studies, the development (we 
are not told by what method estimates were made, nor by what 
seale they were measured) was 92 per cent. on the average for 
the scholars subjected to the new methods, fifteen of them 
having developed 100 per cent. mentally. Among the ‘control’ 
scholars, the development was not more than 75 per cent. on an 
average, and never reached as much as 100 per cent. The elec- 
tric treatment also benefited the good scholars from the point 
of view of activity, the rousing of interest, attention, and resist- 
ance to fatigue. The teachers also partook of these benefits. 
‘We might be tempted to believe that the ozone produced by 





PROF. SVANTE ARRHENIUS, 


the electric discharges, whose odor was quite perceptible in the , 


hall, may have played some part in the physiological effects 
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observed in the pupils and their texchers; but the experimenters 
maintain the contrary.’”’-—Translation made for THe Literary 
DicEst. 





BOOKKEEPERS BOSSING ENGINEERS 


NSTEAD of allowing the men who are responsible for our 
| engineering and industrial successes to manage our great 

concerns with a free hand, we are making them bondsmen 
of the bookkeeper and the salesman. This is the criticism 
made of American manufac- 
turing establishments by f/f or 
Guido Sacerdote, an Italian | > : q 
mechanical engineer, who - : 
has had many years of ex- 4 
perience both in Europe and 4 
the United States. Ameri- ¢ 
ean factories, he says, are 
run on a uniform plan, and 
this plan, tho doubtless justi- 
fied by conditions in former 
years, is now all wrong. In 
an article entitled, ‘‘Is the 
Right Man in the Right 
Place?” contributed to The 
American Machinist (New 
York, November 16), Mr. 
Sacerdote replies emphati- 
eally, No! to the question 
asked in his title, and at- 
tempts to tell why he believes 
that our industrial kings are 
doing flagrant injustice to 
the engineer and to the pro- 
fession which he exalts by his 
works. In the first place, 
Mr. Sacerdote finds fault 
with the main subdivision 
into office force and factory force, both under the general man- 
ager, with a consequent division of duties and prospects. He 
writes: 


GUIDO SACERDOTE, 


He thinks that in this country the 
office-boy has a better chance to rise 
than the trained engineer. 


‘‘A man who has started in one of these two subdivisions is 
generally and fatally destined to complete his career in the same 
one, or, at least, in discharging the samé class of duties. There 
is this difference, however, that the office-boy who sweeps the 
floor and runs errands has a chance to become bookkeeper, 
assistant superintendent, superintendent, salesman, purchasing 
agent, head salesman, and general manager if he has intelligence 
and luck. In other words, he has the chance to fill one of the 
positions which carry the highest compensation. 

““The factory positions, on the other hand, do not generally 
open the path to any higher place than chief engineer or superin- 
tendent, according to where the career has been started and the 
technical education of the man. Here, again, a striking division 
of duties can be noticed between the drawing-room and the 
factory; a striking difference between the men at the heads of 
the two departments; a striking difference in the importance 
accorded to the two positions and their respective salaries. 

“‘It seems clear that something must be wrong. Why it is so 
is hard to say. The question is a most complicated one, and 
must be examined from different sides.” 


That the engineer is certainly entitled to the same chance as 
the office boy seems self-evident to the writer. In both Italy 
and France the trained engineer may have to start in the office 
to learn the practical business end of his work, but when that 
has been absorbed, he is pushed ahead. In Europe the general 
manager of an industrial enterprise is an engineer. In this 
country he has to step aside for the business man. What is the 
result? Says Mr. Sacerdote: 


‘In what capacity is the engineer employed in America? 
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Aside from those who have means, opportunity, and ability to 
start independently as consulting engineers, those employed 
jn factories and industrial enterprises are really confronted by 
yery poor prospects. Not every one can be a consulting 
engineer. The others should not be generally restricted to 
drawing-room duties. Still, such is the case here. 

“Why is it that American factories have been so slow in 
accepting the most modern products of engineering skill, except 
those appealing to, and perfectly clear and comprehensible to, 
the purely practically trained man? I need only refer to pro- 
ducer-gas apparatus, autogenous welding, water-tube boilers 
for stationary installations, malleable iron, concrete buildings, 
flaming arc lamps—all processes and materials used in Europe 
for years before being introduced here. This proves to me that 
some quality is lacking in the managers of American factories. 
This, in my opinion, is a lack of 
knowledge necessary to weigh the 
importance of things based on theo-’ 
retical principles, to value other 
people’s opinions and experiences, 
and, above all, to form an individ- 
ual opinion of one’s own. 

“On the other hand, I recall my 
astonishment a few years ago on 
reading that some big industrial 
concerns in the Pittsburg district 
had freely opened their doors and 
given financial support to an ‘in- 
ventor,’ who claimed to have dis- 
covered a way to burnashes. Later, 
after having been exploited in the 
daily papers, a few technical jour- 
nals showed it up for the fake it was. 

“Things of this kind are absolute 
impossibilities in any country in 
Europe. For the engineer passes 
judgment on things; the engineer 
holds a position morally very high; 
his opinion is sought and respected; 
he occupies the place that he really 
deserves in the industrial world, as 
well as in the social world. 

“American manufacturers can 
not fail to realize that competition 
is becoming more and more keen; 
that very soon common sense and 
practical knowledge alone will not 
suffice. It is tobe hoped, if notin 
homage to justice, at least through 
the necessity of industry, that the 
American engineering profession 
will rise to a higher plane. At the 
same time the engineers must help 
themselves.” 


TO DRAW THE MOTE FROM THY BROTHER'S EYE. 





A SLOT-MACHINE TO MEAS- 
URE SPEED—A slot-machine to be 
placed in a railway car to inform all possessors of the necessary 
coin how fast they are going, is the latest invention. Says 
Popular Electricity (Chicago): : 


“Many of us when traveling in a railroad car have wondered 
what speed we were making. An old expedient is to count the 
number of clicks of a car-wheel passing over the rail-joints in a 
given length of time. A rough estimate may thus be made, 
since, with the usual length of rail, the approximate speed of a 
train in miles per hour is equal to the number of rail-joints passed 
in twenty seconds. 
tory. An English inventor has patented a penny-in-the-slot in- 
dicator, . . . so constructed that when the button is prest a 
clutch makes a connection with the pulley, which is belted to 
the axle. This clutch is-connected to a flexible shaft leading 
to the instrument inside the car. The revolution of this flexible 
shaft is used to get up eddy currents in a disk between the poles 
of a permanent magnet. These eddy currents are used to throw 
an indicating-needle on the dial. As the strength of these cur- 
rents is directly proportional to the speed of rotation of the disk, 
the deflection of the needle is directly proportional to the speed 
of the train. The dial, of course, is calibrated to read in miles 
per hour. As long as the button is held in, the needle will indi- 
cate the speed.” 
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This powerful electromagnet can remove the mote if it happens 
to be made of a magnetic metal. Otherwise not. 


But this method is uncertain and unsatisfac- ° 
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ELECTROMAGNETS FOR OCULISTS 


HE USE of magnets to extract foreign bodies from the 
eye has been common for years. Whenever such bodies 
are of a magnetic metal, especially iron or steel, this 
method removes them with much less wounding of the sub- 
stance of the eyeball than would be the case with the best form of 
mechanical extraction in the hands of the most skilled operator. 
But as the small magnets generally made for this special use 
sometimes hazard the success of the operation by the weakness 
of their magnetic effects, a Swiss oculist, Dr. O. Haab, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Zurich, has caused to be made a special 
electromagnet which appears to be 
the most powerful and the most 
practical of all those built for this 
purpose. Weread in Cosmos (Paris, 
November 11): 


“The advantage of this new de- 
vice is that the circuit is closed by 
means of a pedal, which allows the 
operator to have both his hands free 
for his work. On the other hand, 
to cease its action, the magnet need 
not be withdrawn from the eye, 
which is very important, as, even 
with a good suspension, so heavy a 
mass can not always be moved away 
rapidly enough to avoid involun- 
tary displacements of the fragment 
lodged in the eye. 

‘*Another point of great impor- 
tance is the form given to the active 
pole; the less this pole projects from 
the magnetizing coil the stronger its 
attraction is. Nevertheless, as the 
field of operation should not be 
masked by this pole, it is necessary 
to find a good compromise between 
these two desiderata. 

“‘The electromagnet of Dr. Haab 
affects the form of a bell magnet of 
which one pole alone, having the 
form of a right-angled cone, serves 
for the extraction of the fragments. 
The coil in the part adjacent to the 
pole presents the same conical form, 
so that a free field of ‘ision is as- 
sured on all sides up to the points. 
The form of the points screwed to 
the pole may be adapted to the 
necessities of the different cases. 

‘“‘The other pole is in bell-form, 
the iron surrounding the greater 
part of the coil protecting it against shocks. On the other 
hand, this form has the advantage of eliminating on one side 
of the magnet the dispersion of the force lines, and in a general 
way of reducing the number of lings leading to the exterior of 
the apparatus. 

“The electromagnet rests on a hollow brass support, around 
which it turns easily. To facilitate transportation this support 
is furnished with rollers. A shelf fixt somewhat above the middle 
furnishes the patient with a support for his arms, giving his head 
a fixt position. 

‘By pressing on the pedal, the circuit of the magnet is closed; 
as soon as the foot is withdrawn the commutator is brought 
back by a spring to its initial position. . . . Owing to the fact. 
that the current in the copper coil is relatively feeble, heating of 
the coil is insensible, which makes it possible to operate the- 
machine continuously for a long time. The attractive force 
exerted by this electromagnet is far greater than that furnished 
by other similar devices. 

“It goes without saying that this electromagnet may be 
also perfectly well utilized to draw out from other parts of the 
body iron filings or other fragments of metal. Therefore it 
seems probable that it will find a place in the hospitals of all 
great mining and metallurgical establishments.”—Translation 
made for THE Literary DiGeEst. 
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THE TROUBLOUS “PLAYBOY” 


OT SINCE the Astor Place Riot of 1849, arising from 
N a quarrel between Forrest and Macready, has a New 

York theater seen so exciting an evening as the one 
which recently greeted the Irish Players. This company from 
Dublin had passed smoothly over the first week of their produc- 
tions here, and entered upon the second with Synge’s ‘‘ Playboy 
of the Western World.’ It was evidently supposed, in some 
quarters, that this work is inimical to Ireland and the fair repu- 
tation of Ireland’s sons and daughters. For several weeks 
before the advent of the players in New York there had been 
denunciations of them and their plays in The Irish World, the 
New York Freeman’s Journal, and America. ‘‘That they 
belied everything Irish and blasphemed sacred things is one 


complaint against them,”’ says The Irish World. ‘‘These plays 





rHE FIRST OCCASION OF OFFENSE. 


This group pictures the tragic climax of ‘‘The Birthright,” 
fatal;quarrel over the inheritance of the little farm. 
don't kill each other in Ireland." 


are ‘Irish’ only in name; they are not racy of Irish soil, nor 
do they refiect Irish—meaning Gaelic—character, except pos- 
sibly such character as may be found in a lunatic asylum,” says 
Gearoid MacCarthaig in the New York Freeman’s Journal. 
““They are plays stolen bodily from the decadent and festering 
French theater; and, in order the better to sell, they are staged 
with sham Irish effects.’ ‘‘Plays less imyaoral and offensive 
have been prohibited in Boston and New York,”’ wrote M. 
Kenny, S.J., in America, in concluding a detailed survey of a 
number of the pieces in the Players’ repertory. The evening of 
‘The Playboy” arrived, and daily papers have made all familiar 
with accounts of the ‘‘riotous’’ outbreak against this play, 
of the tumultuous evening in the theater where the players could 
searcely make one word in ten audible, of many ejections for 
noisy interference, of the arrest of ten malcontents. Here is 
a brief recital of the obnoxious story, told by a calm observer 
from a distance, the Springfield Republican: 


‘*The Playboy arrives at some shebeen in the west of Ireland, 
with a story of an imaginary murder; he had quarreled with 


a tyrannical father, and in a moment of passion struck him with - 


a play in which two brothers have a 
Outcries came from the audience that ‘‘ brothers 
‘The Playboy,’’ wherein no one is killed, caused a riot. 


a spade. In the process of telling this tale it grows in his imag. 
ination into a most gallant deed, and in very truth it was the 
one moment of self-assertion in his whole life. It has grown to 
quite a fine story, and he tells it once more at the shebeen, with 
new exaggeration. 

‘*As the play goes on, it becomes a finer and finer story, until 
at last he had ‘split his father to the breeches belt.’ All admire 
him. The girls bring him presents of eggs and a chicken, ete, 
He is the one exciting person who has ever come into that 
dull country place. He is contrasted with the very sheepish 
young man to whom the moment cf self-assertion has never 
come. Sunned by the general approbation, he really does 
become spirited, gallant, and even lucky. Then the father 
appears. He had not been killed at all, and when the Playboy, 
excited by the general scorn of the proved liar, rushes at his 
father to kill him in real earnest, all turn upon him, having 
learned, in the words of the heroine, the difference between ‘a 
gallant story’ and ‘a dirty deed,’ and 
bind him with ropes and hand him over 
to the police. He escapes from them, 
conscious that he has been made a man 
‘by the power of a lie.’”’ 


Turning now to the friends of the play, 
we find them remarking that much of the 
trouble arises from the fact that Synge’s 
hero has been taken too literally, altho, 
as the New York Sun points out, ‘‘the 
play has long been available in printed 
form.” We read: 


‘*He seems simple enough to those who 
are not blinded by the surroundings in 
which the poet has placed him. He is 
only externally of the Western world, 
and they must be deaf who can not 
realize that Synge has edged his home- 
spun with a hem of gold, and lighted his 
eye with the flame of the prophet. In 
other days he has swaggered as D’ Arta- 
gnan on the stairways of the Roi Soleil, 
and in the armor of the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance assailed the windmills 
on the Iberian countryside. As Till 
Owlglass his pyrotechnical deviltries 
sputtered through the medieval nations 
that struggled to’claim him as their own; 
as Tartarin his apocryphal adventures 
threw in his inflated words a shadow 
that never reflected the substance. Of 
such is the genius of the poor playboy that 
seems to have fallen among so many who were so incapable of 
appreciating him.” 


Mr. Arthur Warren, writing in the New York Tribunc. finds 
that ‘‘the one unfortunate thing about Monday night's imitation 
of a Donnybrook fair was the crashing tumble of a long-popular 
tradition.”’ Going on: 


‘‘A world perhaps too credulous has long supposed that 
Irishmen have humor—wit, too. But the volunteer champions 
of the green and venerated island over the sea, who took up so 
much space and made so much noise in the theater, can have 
meant little if they did not mean that they, loyally, boldly, and 
against all hazards, true to their blood, must not see a joke. 
Synge’s ‘Playboy of the Western World’ has been so long in 
print, has been read by so many persons, has been performed 
sO many times in one place or another, and has been described 
so often, that a reiteration of its theme and the details of its 
narrative are scarcely necessary now. But the Playboys of 
Manhattan Isle do not appear to have read Synge’s drama, or, 
having read it, do not understand it. A pleasant gentleman who 
sat two or three rows behind the writer yelled to the actor who 
played Christy Mahon, as Christy was telling how he had killed 
his father, ‘You're a disgrace to humanity!’ Then the pleasant 
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gentleman seized his hat and coat and hastened to the door, 
where large persons in blue coats greeted him with none too 
great a tenderness. Still, the pleasant gentleman had done his 
duty as he saw it. But had he taken the trouble to see the whole 
play, or read it before entering the playhouse, he would have 
discovered, to his great mortification, that Christy did not kill 
his father; that Christy was play- 
acting a tale of his own fine inven- 
tion, and that his father was quite 
as ready as he to join in the play- 
acting, and did, indeed, join in it. 
Says Old Mahon to the admiring 
patrons of Michael James’ shebeen: 

“*Am I not walkin’ about the 
country, hundreds and maybe scores 
of miles, winning clean beds and the 
fill of my belly, four times in the 
day! And I doin’ nothin’ but tellin’ 
the stories of that naked truth!’ 

“It is, perhaps, pitiable that the 
Playboys of Manhattan Isle could 
not see the humors of the situation. 
But they could not.” 


The dramatic reviewer of the New 
York Evening Post does not hold as 
high an opinion of Synge’s play as 
the majority of his fellow critics: 
He thinks it likely that the piece 
“would have attracted but little 
attention, hostile or other, if it had 
not been for the effort to invest it 
with a national significance.”” More: 


“Tt is doubtful, indeed, whether it 
would ever have found its way to the 
footlights if it had not been for the 
little knot of enthusiasts, who, in their admiration of everything 
that Synge wrote, failed to perceive that what is richly imagina- 
tive and poetic need not necessarily be true or dramatic. No 
ordinary manager would have had anything to do with it. He 
would have rejected it for its lack of interest and likelihood, even 
if he failed to suspect its provocative qualities. It would not have 


villagers. 





ae 











ker al 
NEXT! 
Manacer (bursting into star’s dressing-room)—‘‘ You can’t 





go on! The house is full of Scotchmen who say that ‘Mac- 
beth’ is a libel on their race, and threaten to shoot you if 
you utter a line!” —Robinson in the New York Tribune. 


THE LITERARY 


SCENE FROM “THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD.” 
The father of Christy Mahon (the Playboy), whom the son declares he killed, turns up to the surprize of the 
He was an equal surprize to the riotous audience, who were protesting because he had been killed. 
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occurred to him for an instant to run a risk for the sake of its 
literary excellence. Nor was it reasonable to suppose that this 
literary charm would blind any but a very special audience to the 
offensive purport of plain words and plainer actions, or that these 
would naturally be regarded in the light of humorous, harmless, 
or even complimentary exaggeration. At all events, experience 


5 





Pre 


seems to have proved the contrary, and, of course, the Irish 
theater has profited enormously by the result. It may be pre- 
dicted with a fair degree of confidence that when ‘The Playboy’ 
is deprived of the free advertisement bestowed upon it by Irish 
opposition, it will speedily disappear from the theater.” 


When this play was first performed in Dublin, in 1907, it 
went through a riotous week at the Abbey Theater. It was 
then said to be a travesty of the Irish character. Tumult at- 
tended the performances, and arrests were made. But, says 
The Sunday Independent (Dublin, February 3, 1907): 


‘After a stormy week ‘The Playboy of the Western World’ 
finished up his career for the present in the Abbey Theater last 
night. He left the stage amid quite a thunder of applause 
from a crowded house. The opposition was of the meekest 
during the performance. . . . There were three men put out 
by the police from the gallery early in the performance, and, to 
whatever reason it was due, ‘The Playboy’ got an admirable 
hearing.” 


It has been frequently revived since then by the Irish 
Players in their home theater, and also in various other cities 
of Ireland and England. By a curious coincidence, the play 
had its first performance’ in England, by a company not Irish, 
almost simultaneously with the New York production. It was 
played in Chicago two years ago. The Academy (London, No- 
vember 25), speaking of this much-debated author, says: 

‘“We have in these columns exprest the opinion more than once 
that of all playwrights of the first decade of this twentieth cen- 
tury probably J.M. Synge alone will rescue himself from ob- 
livion. His plays, from ‘The Shadow of the Glen’ to the 
unfinished ‘Deidre of the Sorrows,’ belong not to the theater of 
yesterday or to-day, but to the drama of all time.”’ 


This writer further comments on the fact that the Irish 
usually play the piece as faree—probably an ingratiating 
method. But the English players here referred to ‘interpret 
it correctly—not as farce, but as somewhat brackish comedy.” 
“Seldom or never,” he reports, ‘‘did they lose hold of their 
audience.” 
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EDUCATION UNDER FREEDOM 


N MOST SCHOOLS the children are taught to be quiet; in 
| the Montessori school they are taught to be active. Instead 
of being trained for the world of books, they are trained 
for the world of life. Instead of what we call a “‘liberal’’ edu- 
cation, they receive a liberating one—the personality is brought 
_into right relations with life, and ‘“‘liberated into free action.” 
The founder of this system is Maria Montessori, an Italian 
‘ physician and educator who, four years ago, opened a school 
in Rome called ‘‘Casa dei Bambini,” or ‘‘ House of Childhood.” 
She has ‘adopted the inductive methods of experimental 
science,’ says Josephine Tozier, in McClure’s (December), ‘‘to 
insure the development of the individual, under freedom, to his 
highest capacity." Madame 
Montessori charges the old-time 
pedagogy with being ‘‘incompe- 
tent and vague’”’ because it “‘did 
not understand the principles of 
studying the pupil before edu- 
eating him and of leaving him 
free for spontaneous manifesta- 
tions.”” Her ideas have already 
spread beyond Italy, for Swit- 
zerland, we are told, passed a 
law in June of this year, estab- 
lishing her system in all its 
public schools. Paris opened a 
model school in September; New 
York and Boston also have 
them, while preparations are 
being made to open them in 
England, India, China, Mex- 
ico, Korea, Argentina, and 
Honolulu. 

The methods of the Montes- 
sori system of pedagogy, says 
this writer, ‘‘are exactly the 
same as are adopted by all mod- 
ern investigators in the field of 
biology.”’ We learn, for exam- 
ple, how deftness and bodily 
poise are acquired: 

“In the first place, Madame 
Montessori tries to give the child 
an environment that liberates 
his personality; she places him 
in an atmosphere where there are 
no restraints, where there is no 
opposition, nothing to make 
him perverse or self-conscious, 
or to put him on the defensive. 
His personality is thus liber- 
ated into free action, and the thing he is expresses itself. 

‘Secondly, by her system of sense-training she develops in the 
child a sense of his relation to his material surroundings and a 
facility in accommodating himself to them. As a result of the 
sense-training, he learns to manage his body deftly, to walk 
without stumbling, to carry without dropping, to touch objects 
delicately and surely—in short, to move among the material 
things that surround him, whatever they may be, with ease and 
freedom, and with the least possible fret and wear to his spirit 
and to his body. Every element of embarrassment and self- 
consciousness is overcome, and he inevitably prefers harmonious 
action to the discord by which the untrained and awkward child 
so often tries to hide his inadeptness. 

‘Thirdly, Madame Montessori tries, through her sense-educa- 
tion, to reach and to stimulate the intellect itself. Through the 
child’s interest in the materials with which he works, she leads 


him to purely intellectual concepts of form and the relation ot 
numbers.” 


Courtesy of ** McClure s Magazine,’’ 
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ITALY’S GREAT EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 


Maria Montessori, the figure in black. bases her educational ideas her 
upon the fundamental one of liberating the personality of the pupil. 
The children in the picture seem to be playing; 
school, but a school without “ restraints.” 
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The protection of the child’s individuality is the foremost 
duty of the nurse during its infancy, and of the teacher after- 
ward. The nurse, moreover, must watch the little animal grow, 
and prevent the expenditure of energy in useless effort. When 
the teacher takes him in hand she aims to achieve ‘‘discipline 
through liberty.”” Miss Tozier gives in translation some of 
Madame Montessori’s own words on this theme. Thus: 


“If the discipline be founded on liberty, it (the discipline) 
must be active. We do not call an individual disciplined only 
when he is rendered artificially silent as a mute and immovable 
asa paralytic. Such an individual is annihilated, not disciplined. 

‘We call an individual disciplined when he is master of him- 
self, and can, therefore, regulate his own conduct when it shall 
be necessary to follow some rule of life. 

‘‘Such a concept of active discipline is not easy either to com- 
prehend or to attain; but cer- 
tainly it contains a great educa- 
tional principle, and is very dif- 
ferent from the absolute coercion 
to immobility. 

*‘A special technic is neces- 
sary to the teacher if she is to 
lead the child along such a road 
of discipline, if she is to make it 
possible for him to continue in 
this way all his life, advancing 
always toward perfect self-mas- 
tery. Since the child now learns 
to move rather than to sit still, 
he prepares himself, not for the 
school, but for life; for he be- 
comes able, through habit and 
through practise, to perform 
easily and correctly the simple 
acts of social or community life. 
The discipline to which the child 
habituates himself here is, in its 
character, not limited to the 
school environment, but extends 
to society. 

‘The liberty of the pupil must 
have as its limit the collective 
interests; as its form, that edu- 
cation of acts and manners 
universally considered good 
breeding. We must, then, check 
in the child whatever offends 
or annoys others, or whatever 
tends toward coarse or ill-bred 
behavior. But all the rest— 
every manifestation having a 
useful scope, whatever it be and 
in whatever form exprest—must 
not only be permitted, but must 
be observed by the teacher. Here 
lies the essential point. From 
preparation the teacher 
should bring not only the ability 
to observe natural phenomena, 
but an interest in doing so. She, 
in our system, must be a 
paziente (patient one), passive much more than active; and 
her patience shall be composed of anxious scientific curiosity, 
and of absolute respect toward the phenomenon that she 
wishes to observe. The teacher must. understand and 
feel her position of observer; the activity must lie in the 
phenomenon....... 

‘In those first days of training my teachers, I saw the dangers 
of blind intervention in the children’s activities. These teachers, 
almost involuntarily, recalled the children to immobility, with- 
out observing and distinguishing the nature of the movements 
that they represt. There was, for example, a little girl who 
gathered her companions about her, and then, in the midst of 
them, began to talk and gesticulate. The teacher at once ran 
to her, took hold of her arms, and told her to be still; but I, 
observing the child, saw that she was playing at being teacher 
or mother to the others, and was teaching them the morning 
prayer, the invocation to the saints, and the sign of the cross; 
she already showed herself as a director. Another child, who 
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continually made disorganized and misdirected movements, 
and who was considered abnormal, one day, with an expression 
of intense attention, set about moving the tables. Instantly 
they were upon him to make him stand still because he made 
too much noise. Yet this was one of the first manifestations, in 
this child, of movements that were coordinated and directed toward 
auseful end, and it was therefore an action that should have been 
respected. In fact, after this the child began to be quiet and 
happy like the others whenever he had any small objects to 
move about and to arrange upon his desk.”’ 


The gulf between the cultivated mentality of the adult and 
the primitive groping mind of the most precocious child is so 
great that even gifted children unconsciously tax their brains 
in the effort to understand and to assimilate the words that 
most teachers use in presenting a lesson or directing a game. 
Dr. Montessori “‘insists upon the direct presentation of the 
object in the simplest manner.”” Thus: 


“In the Casa dei Bambini, the teacher, when she is preparing to 
give a lesson, seats her- 
self beside the little one 
and firmly and distincet- 
lyeallshisname. To sit 
down beside a little child 
in the attitude of a 
comrade, and to eall his 
name distinctly, clearly, 
is to call, not to the 
body, but to the master 
spirit and owner of that 
body. Hearing his name, 
the child instantly 
knows that something is 
required of him. When, 
by his expression or by 
an intelligent gesture, 
he responds to this per- 
sonal call, the teacher 
may begin her lesson, 
saying calmly, intently: 
‘Listen!’ No other ex- 
planatory word. 

“Tn her lesson on color, 
which is one of the first 
lessons that Montessori 
gives to children of three 
and a half or four, the 
teacher selects from the 


boxes of flat spools 
wound with colored silks 
two or three colors 


strongly contrasted and 

in pairs. The lesson proceeds according to the three periods 
borrowed by Montessori from Seguin. Let us suppose the colors 
chosen to be red and yellow. 

““Vellow,’ says the teacher, putting down the first spool of 
that color. f 

“The average child will at once look pleased with the brilliant 
object. ‘This is yellow,’ the teacher may say again. She must 
repeat the name of the color clearly and emphatically, that the 
sound may carry a meaning. 

“After a. moment’s pause, when she is quite sure that the 
child’s eye has absorbed the yellow color, she puts down the 
seond color, saying, ‘And this is red—red—red.’ The child 
commonly is moved to take the object in her hands and look at 
it, She has seen both of these colors before, many times, prob- 
ably has been attracted to them before she could speak, or even 
trawl; for all babies with normal sight usually laugh and crow 
atthe sight of bright colors. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the teacher knows that the 
thild likes and recognizes yellow and red, she must allow her to 
tontemplate the bright pieces for a moment undisturbed. A 

e proportion of children know the colors only perfunctorily, 
and in this lesson wili come the first intellectual idea in connec- 
ton with them. They will look at yellow or red for the first 
time in an intelligent fashion. For this reason the child must 
tot be hurried. Some children absorb ideas slowly, and this 
8a very new, large, and important idea for the little brain. 
When she requires more information, she will look up with an 
intelligent glance. 

. “Then only may the teacher proceed to the second period, 


THE LITERARY 





AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR MONTESSORI TEACHERS. 


They begin by observing children as a scientist observes phenomena. 
these particular children, for example, and discover character and aptitudes from the 
way they sweep the corridor, one proceeding carefully, the other with great vigor. 
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which is to prove whether the child has understood the contrast 
and the names of the two colors. It is the trial of precision. 

““*Give me the yellow,’ demands the teacher. Then, ‘Give 
me the red.’ If the child obeys correctly and properly—which is 
almost invariably the case with strong colors, unless the vision 
be defective—then comes the third period of the lesson. The 
teacher points to the yellow object and says: ‘What color is 
that?’ And then, being answered accurately, the three periods 
are closed.” 





THE HEART OF YELLOW JOURNALISM 


diseust that peculiarly American product that they all 
affect to despise and some try to imitate—yellow jour- 
nalism. What it is and how it came about are points on which 
the London Times and the Manchester Guardian are not entirely 
in agreement. 


G ie MR. PULITZER’S death English journals have 


The former prints an article on Mr. Pulitzer from 
the pen of a correspond- 
ent ‘‘recently in the 
United States,’”’ that The 
Guardian takes up and 
handles in its own way, 
and to a somewhat differ- 
ent conclusion. Begin- 
ning with the admission 
that Mr. Pulitzer ‘‘con- 
trived to dye the news- 
papers of his adopted 
country a yellower hue 
than had ever 
attained before,”’ 
Guardian continues: 


‘** The picturesque 
writer in The Times sug- 
gests that this tinctorial 
triumph, as he might 
say, was not altogether 
voluntary. In the com- 
petition between Mr. 
Pulitzer and Mr. Hearst 
which gave ‘both its 
birth and its name to 
modern yellow journal- 
ism’ (he ealls it, by the 
way, a ‘historic conflict,’ 
just as if he were writing 
of Thermopyle or Watertoo) ‘neither .gentleman,’ he says, 
‘started with the deliberate purpose of debauching the taste 
of half a continent. The whirlwind of the struggle swept both 
the New York World and The Journal out of all normal courses 
into strange and unshallowed seas; and into those wild and un- 
charted waters a great part of the press of the country followed, 
and there, seemingly rudderless, with no recognizable standards 
of measurement or perspective, much of it still tosses.’ A pretty 
figure, albeit a little windy; but this theory of a happy after- 
thought will not do. It does fot seem to us to have any cor- 
respondence with the faets. ‘Yellow’ journalism, in America 
or elsewhere, is not in the least like a rudderless ship tossing in 
uncharted waters; it is a particularly wide-awake, astute, and 
eynical kind of commercial enterprise, divested of every sort of 
cumbersome scruple or fastidious trammel that might impede it 
in the race for circulation and profit. 

“Mr. Pulitzer was one of the first considerable newspaper 
proprietors to rid himself effectually of the old-fashioned 
notion of a newspaper’s responsibility to the public in matters 
of ethies, taste, or useful service and to become simply a caterer. 
The enormous circulation of certain American newspapers con- 
ducted upon his lines, in spite of the contemptuous estimation 
in which they are held even by their own readers, is merely an 
example of the wisdom, in their generation, of the children of. 
this world.” 


been 
The 
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They watch 


The Guardian remains safely non-committal as to its own 
attitude toward this ideal of modern newspaperdom, unless 
we shall guess its position from its rather subtle irony. 
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ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 


MERICA MAY LEAD the world in the matter of 
A commercial advertising, but ‘‘England and Scotland 
are ahead of us’’ when it comes to advertising in the 

field of religion. Rev. Charles Stelzle, the man reported to ‘:ave 
made this statement, is well qualified to know, being the super- 
intendent of the Presbyterian department of the Church of 
Labor in New York. He finds the church ‘ 
ing its hold on the people,” and believes, ac- 
cording to a reporter for the New York Tribune, 
that “if it is ever to recover or increase its 
power, it will be necessary for it to advertise its 
goods, in the manner that theaters, department- 
stores, and other commercial enterprises inform 
the public of their attractions and bargains.” 
Mr. Stelzle has a curious tale to tell in support 
of his contention that churches should advertise: 


‘los- 


‘*One night a few years ago I went to a subur- 
ban town of about twenty thousand people to 
give an address under the auspices of a church 
brotherhood. Being ignorant of the location of 
the church in which the meeting was to be held, 
the drug-store across the road from the station 
offered a convenient place at which to inquire. 

“Can you tell me where the First Presby- 
terian Church is?’ I asked one of the clerks 
behind the counter. 

“*No,’ he replied, with some hesitation. 
Then, turning to another clerk, he said: ‘George, 
tell this gentleman where he ean find the Pres- 
byterian church.’ 

***T don’t know just where it is,’ the assistant 
answered, ‘but I believe that it’s about three 
blocks down this way,’ pointing in a southerly 
direction. 

‘To make sure that I would waste no time, a 
young man who stood on the corner was asked 
the same question. He had never heard of the 
ehurch. As I was walking up the street a young woman 
was politely requested to show me the way, but she, too, 
was ignorant as to its whereabouts. Just as I came opposite 
to what I assumed was the building of which I was in search a 
young man came rushing out of a store on some errand. 

“Say, young fellow,’ I called out in a cheerful tone, ‘where’s 
the First Presbyterian Church?’ 

‘**T’m not sure,’ he said, ‘but I think that’s it just across the 
way. 

‘‘What was the trouble? Was this a new church enterprise, 
in an obscure part of town, of which the community had not yet 
had time to learn? No. The church was one of the most prom- 
inent in the city, and it was over one hundred years old. It 
stood on the most traveled corner in the city, in a beautiful little 
square. Every street-car in town passed by its door. The 
steeple could be seen from almost any point within a mile. But 
here were five different persons, within three blocks of. the 
church, three of them salespeople in popular stores, and pre- 
sumably all of them residents of the town, who did not know 
where the church was. 

“It is possible that the pastor of the church, its officers, and 
most of its members took it for granted that every man, woman, 
and child in town at least knew where the church could be 
found. At first thought this situation seems unpardonable, but 
general experience and practical experiment have proved that 
about the same condition exists in nearly every city and town of 
any size in the country. Most men outside the Church are 
ignorant of the location, and especially of the work of particular 
church enterprises in the cities in which they live.” 


REV. 


The burden of the matter does not rest upon the outsider 
either, contends Mr. Stelzle, but upon the Church. The Scriptures 
contain no command for the non-Christian to attend church. 
The Church, then, “is placed in the position of a solicitor—an 
advertiser—who must so attractively and so convincingly pre- 








sent his proposition that it will appeal to those who have a per- 

fect right to buy or not to buy—that is, there is no pariicular 

authority vested in the Church which gives it the power to 

insist that men should come into its organization unless they 

have by virtue of their confession of Christ already committed 

themselves to the cause which the Church represents.” He 
goes on: 


‘““The Church should advertise, because the 
method is successful in legitimate business en- 
terprise. To narrate the story of modern busi- 
ness advertising would seem like a fairy tale. It 
is enough to say that the successful principles 
which have been discovered in this experience 
will be dealt with in a statement of which I will 
speak later. If the Christian men in the Chureh 
have found this method so successful in their 
commercial life, what unanswerable objection 
can be brought to bear against the use by the 
Church of these same methods? Isn’t Paul’s 
principle of becoming all things to all men, 
that by all means he might save some, appli- 
cable to this enterprise? 

‘* Lastly, the Church should advertise, because 
it isslowly but surely losing ground in our great 
centers of population, which are inevitably to 
dominate the nation. Indeed, from all parts of 
the world there come stories of losses in mem- 
bership, either comparative or actual. In the 
face of this, dare the Church sit back and leave 
untried a single method which may win men to 
Christ, provided this method be legitimate?” 


Mr. Stelzle selects the daily newspaper as the 
best advertising medium for the Church: 


CHARLES STELZLE, 

Who believes the Church, following 
the example of business, would find 
that it pays to advertise. 


‘‘The newspaper has the advantage in ap- 
pearing every day, and hence it is always up 
to date. It is read by practically every man and 
woman in town, and if an item of unusual inter- 
est is printed it is talked about by everybody in the city. The 
newspaper is sought after by the reading public. It already has 
the entrée into the homes of the people, and it is not looked upon 
with suspicion. Indeed, most folks have the utmost confidence 
in the paper which they welcome into, their homes. Therefore, 


_ it is not necessary to overcome the prejudice of the reader, as 


might be the case with some other forms of publicity. News 
papers usually have large circulations, some of them issuing 
enormous editions. Hence the newspapers reach more people 
than can be reached in any other way....... 

‘* Aside from having sermons and meetings reported, the news 
paper’s advertising columns may be used, or paid reading notices 
inserted, which carry to the public special messages of a religious 
nature. In some cities the newspapers will be glad to print on 
Saturdays a bright religious editorial written by an alert pastor. 
The churches should seek to obtain the cooperation of the local 
newspapers in every way possible, and the minister or adver 
tising manager of the church should be willing to go to cor 
siderable trouble in order to make the most of the opportunity 
of having the newspaper give the Church and its work the 
widest publicity. 

‘‘A church engaged in institutional or social work has al 
excellent opportunity to advertise what it is doing through al 
exhibit whieh may be placed in publie or semipublic places, 
or used on special occasions when exhibits are in order. Sue 
an exhibit may be placed in the vestibule of the church or it 
some other convenient but conspicuous place, where it may 
easily seen and examined. Such exhibits may be set up and 
placed in prominent stores or other centers where the people 
may be reached. This exhibit may consist of photographs 
sketches, and graphic features, which tell at a glance what other 
wise might require a lengthy statement to make clear. 

‘A calendar issued at the beginning of the year, and contail 
ing daily brief but helpful messages from well-known write 
upon separate sheets—one for each day—with the imprint of th 
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ehurch upon it, will serve as a reminder. Such a calendar, well 
printed and made of good paper, may be sold at cost price. 
Another style of calendar may be got out for general and free 
distribution, which would consist simply of good cardboard, 
having printed upon it the months of the year, a picture of the 
church or of the pastor, or both, and a schedule of the meetings. 
There should also be at least one striking reminder of church 
privileges and obligations, in the form of a motto or Scripture 
text. If the calendar could be so printed that on every Sunday 
there would be an indicator pointing to the services of the church 
to be held on that day, it would be doubly suggestive. 

“Every church should have an accurate mailing-list, both of 
its own members, and, as far as possible, of the various classes 
of persons whom it is desired to reach on special occasions. Ifa 
series of sermons is to be preached to people of different occupa- 
tions it would be a great convenience to have lists of such per- 
sons, to whom personal invitations may be sent, as, for instance, 
railroad men, clerks, stenographers, and persons engaged in other 
occupations, of which there are many in the neighborhood.” 


Ideas for outdoor advertising also figure among Mr. Stelzle’s 
proposals: 


“A blazing cross above the sky-line of the housetops is a 
nightly reminder of the things for which it stands. To the dis- 
couraged wanderer along the city streets it brings back memories 
of other days, when the church was a place of refuge. Likewise, 
the sound of chimes brings closer home the music of the olden 
times, when chureh and home meant more than they do now. 
And as memory and suggestion are important factors in leading 
men to action, the cross and chimes are advertising features 
whose value should not be forgotten. 

“The electric sign is useful in outdoor advertising, especially 
if the church is in a side street or at a dark corner. Read many 
blocks away, the sign will attract the stranger who may be in 
need of help or sympathy, or it may direct the seeker after a 
place of worship. Many churches use electric signs in adver- 
tising their names. 

“Bill-board advertising has been placed upon a very substan- 
tial business basis. . . . The argument for the bill-poster is that 
people do not purchase advertised articles so much because of 
what they know about them as because they know of them. 

“Tf the church can get a good location in a district which is 
passed by large numbers of people—say, for instance, a trolley-. 
transfer point, or the junction of two principal streets, or oppo- 
site the entrance to a public park, or in the heart of the hotel 
district—such advertising will be profitable. A large bulletin- 
board on the sidewalk of the church, or on half a dozen principal 
corners near the church, announcing in an attractive way the 
speaker and his subjects, or some other special feature of the 
chureh’s work, will be a considerable help. The bulletins must 
be large enough to be read from a passing street-car, and the 
matter painted upon them should be in as few words as possible. 
The whole sign must be taken in at a glance. Plain black letters 
upon a white background, without any adornment, is the best 
general style to follow. 

“While bill-board advertising may be used to greatest advan- 
tage during the summer season, when large numbers of persons 
are upon the streets, street-car advertising is most valuable in 
cold weather. At this time of the year closed cars are in service 
and the cards are more conspicuous than they are in open ears. 
During the winter season a view of the street or of the scenery 
is largely shut off by the window-frames and by the frost upon 
the glass. In some parts of the country and during the greater 
portion of the winter advertising placed upon the dashboards of 
street-cars is very effective. 

“Cards about nine inches square, swung by one corner in the 
upper part of a car, have been used with good results, but it has 
been demonstrated that the regular street-car advertising cards 
are most satisfactory. It has frequently been found effective to 
use a wagon for advertising purposes, placing upon it a large 
transparency, and then driving slowly through crowded streets. 
Streamers and banners running clear across the street—that is, 
from building to building—may also be employed for outdoor 
advertising. 

“Hotel proprietors will often permit a church to place in their 
vestibules neatly framed permanent notices of the church, for 
the accommodation of their guests. Boarding-house keepers 
May be persuaded to accept announcements for the Sunday 
services, which may be mailed each week, a sufficient supply 
being sent to give one to each boarder. Handbills and dodgers 

ve their value, but, as a rule, the average coarsely printed 
handbill does not bring many results. Small cards are, as a rule, 
much better.”’ 
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INSTRUCTION TO CURE IMMORALITY 


HE LAITY LEAGUE for social service in New York 
is sending to the men of the churches and synagogs 
information regarding subjects of a social and moral 
nature which it is hoped will ‘‘command their interest and sup- 
port.””. The Secretary, Orrin G. Cocks (420 West 119th Street, 
New York), has issued a number of bulletins declaring that ‘‘ the 
advice of sane and skilful men has been sought, and their judg- 
ments regarding fact and method have been considered.’”’ The 
League has resolved frankly to discuss the various phases of the 
question of sex and the closely allied one of the social evil, ‘‘in 
order to discover if there were phases which might be considered 
and acted upon by the men of the churches and synagogs.”’ 
Here are stated some of the decisions already reached: 


‘The question of the single standard of morality between men 
and women was raised. This is understood to mean that men’s 
lives shall be as pure as they demand women’s lives shall be. 
All agreed that this point of view should be urged in an out- 
spoken way among the men of the churches. This is the proper 
attitude for all religious men, and is based on the highest physio- 
logical, social, and moral laws. The League strongly advises the 
men’s organizations to look into this and to present the facts 
and opinions gathered to the laymen of church and synagog. 
The double standard of morality is based on a misapprehension 
of facts, and the single standard must be emphasized among the 
young men of the city. 

‘*There has been much discussion regarding solicitation on the 
streets and the weight of condemnation is placed upon the 
women. They are regarded as peculiarly sinful, and are pun- 
ished by thelaw. The strong opinion of the League and of those 
whose advice was sought is that there should be a frank recogni- 
tion of the fact that the men are fully as culpable as the women. 

‘‘This dictate of sanity and religion demands the support of 
intelligent laymen.” 


The League further declares that the prevention of immo- 
rality among boys and men is of primary importance. 


‘‘Boys, young men, and men should be informed of the various 
facts of sexual life, not simply from a scientific view-pcint, but 
also from the standpoint of morality and religion, with emphasis 
placed upon the sanctity of life, the proper regard for woman- 
kind, and the recognition of a divine purpose in every human life. 
The persons best able to inform children of the facts of sex are 
parents. Children will learn, and, if noc from father and mother, 
then from playmates, from vulgar persons and quacks, or from 
secret investigations. Those who are closest and dearest should 
assume the responsibility for preparing their children for the 
most serious fact of life. 

‘If parents can not or will not put aside a false modesty which 
keeps them from preparing themselves for speaking both intelli- 
gently and lovingly, then the persons next best fitted are family 
physicians, teachers, religious instructors, and clergymen. 

‘It was felt that courses of study might be prepared for 
various groups which could be taught in the Sunday-schoois and 
churches of the city. After conference and discussion with men 
of wide experience in combating the evils flowing from igno- 
rance and perversion of sex, and with men who have successfully 
demonstrated the possibility of preventing such evils if people 
are properly informed, the preparation of three such courses was 
left to Dr. George J. Fisher of the International Y. M. C. A. 
These will soon be available. 

“The League also feels that the men of the churches might 
well consider the question of urging the city authorities to make 
provision for the training of grammar-school and high-school boys 
in sexual hygiene, by carefully trained teachers whose spirit and 
method are approved.”’ 


Among the suggestions regarding prevention it has been pro- 
posed that ‘‘there be a larger development of healthy amuse- 
ments for young people of both sexes in churches, in public 
sehools, and in publie places under proper supervision.” Further: 

‘‘The opinion was unanimous that in a city iike New York, 
where living and amusement conditions are so abnormal, there 
should be greater development of such amusements in the 
churches. 

‘Tt was also believed that persons of both sexes should be 








allowed to hold dances in a larger number of parish houses, pub- 
lice-school buildings, and park buildings, and that proper teachers 
of dancing and supervisors should always be provided. 

“The experience of the Wisconsin State Library Commission 
with educational moving pictures demonstrates the feasibility 
of using moving-picture entertainments regularly in parish 
houses and other church club-rooms, with direct moral results. 

‘‘The League recognizes that these questions demand eareful 
consideration and study on the part of the church men. The 
opinions here stated are based upon wide reading, thought, and 
discussion. The League stands ready to aid any church organi- 
zation in finding men who will discuss these matters with those 
who are anxious to become enlightened for the purpose of proper 
action. 

“‘It purposes to urge action of a preventive nature and study 
based on religion and education among the men and boys of the 
churches. Courses and lists of books can also be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary.” 





OPPOSING THE POPE’S BAN ON MIXT 
MARRIAGES 


NGLISH PROTESTANTISM has taken cognizance of 
EK the ‘‘Ne temere”’ decree of Pope Pius X. in a meeting 
of protest against its publication in the British Empire. 

This decree, it will be reealled, has already met with expressions 
of disfavor in the Protestant press of America. It forbids mixt 
marriages, that is, marriages between Catholics and persons of 
other religions, and declares such marriages to be sinful and 
invalid in the Catholic Church. It does not, however, impugn 
the legality of such marriages as contracts according to the laws 
of the state. Baptists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, and other 
non-conformist churches unite with Church of England clergy- 
men in protest against it. A letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was read by the general secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, under whose auspices the meeting was held. It con- 
tained the following expression of opinion: 


‘‘Any branch of the Church of Christ must clearly have the 
power of defining the conditions of its own membership, but it is, 
in my opinion, much to be regretted that by the promulgation 
of this decree, and even more by the language which appears to 
have been used to secure obedience to it, the Roman Catholic 
Church should introduce confusion into domestic life and give 
rise to unnecessary and disquieting doubts as to the legal validity 
of marriages already contracted, or as to the lawful status of 
persons who may hereafter be married.” 


Sympathetic letters were also written by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishops of Hereford and Rochester, and the Primate 
of Ireland. Over 250 branches of the free churches in England 
telegraphed their support of the resolution of protest to be 
submitted. This resolution, introduced by the Rev. W. Corkey, 
of Belfast, and passed by the assembly, reads thus: 


“That this meeting of three thousand citizens, representative 
of our national Christianity, protests against the publication in 
the British Empire of the decree of the Council of Trent known 
as ‘Ne temere,’ whereby mixt marriages contracted according 
to the rites of the Protestant churches and the law of the state 
are declared null and void, and British subjects who have openly 
and honorably entered into such marriages are held up to pub- 
lic reprobation as living in sin and their children branded as 
illegitimate. The meeting also repudiates the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome to regulate the conditions determining the 
validity of marriages legally solemnized between British sub- 
jects in any part of His Majesty’s dominions.” 


The London Standard gives the following abstracts of speeches 
made at the gathering: 


“The Rev. Dimsdale T. Young, of Wesley Chapel, said that 
the time had come when Protestantism should be more empha- 
sized. There had not been much emphasis in the newspapers— 
there had not been much emphasis in many Protestant pulpits, 
The ‘Ne temere’ decree had been resurrected, but it was a 
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wicked resurrection, and they would all be glad to attend its 
funeral. And the Old Testament suggested the proper form 
of its burial—‘ Let it be burned with the burial of an ass.’ The 
decree was an outrage upon the Word of God. The Roman 
Catholic Church never had been a friend of the Bible, and its 
latest decree was an invasion of the home, which was the bul- 
wark of the Christian religion. The Roman Church unchurched 
all churches, and in so doing unchurched itself. 

“The Right Hon. J. H. Campbell (M.P. for Dublin Uni- 
versity) declared that facts which had come to his notice within 
the last two years had convinced him that the decree had become 
an active weapon in the hands of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and was to-day a real menace and danger to the social life of our 
people. The time had come when this tyranny should be 
resisted.”’ 


The Tablet (Catholic, London) gives only a glance at this 
meeting in a comment on the letter of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It does not so much debate the point raised in his note 
as to return with a tu quoque, as follows: 


“So far from complaining that the Protestant Archbishop gives 
too much time to the study of this papal decree, we should be 
glad to know he was going to devote much more attention to it, 
In that case he would probably soon come to understand it a 
good, deal better than he does at present. . . . We invite the 
Archbishop to look at home: in the new edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the edition ‘printed for the new reign,’ mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister is declared to be invalid! 
The law of the land has made such unions perfectly lawful, and 
yet here is the State Church, the creation of Parliament, pro- 
claiming that they are unlawful. Truly the Archbishop of 
Canterbury seems to be in the position of the Pope. With far 
more reason may we not address to him his own reproach, and 
say, ‘it is much to be regretted that the Established Church 
should introduce confusion into domestic life and give rise to 
unnecessary and disquieting doubt as to the legal validity of 
marriages already contracted, or as to the lawful status of per- 
sons who may hereafter be married.’”’ 





“MINISTERS AND PLASTERERS "—If ‘‘profit”’ alone is 
looked for it will be seen from some figures recently placed be- 
fore a Methodist Conference in Nebraska ‘‘ how much more prof- 
itable it is to spread plaster or wipe joints than to preach the 
gospel.”’ The figures, however, instead of starting a rush for 
the trowel, have moved the Lay Electoral Conference to pass 
resolutions leading to the amendment of the conditions that 
they set forth. The subject of the underpaid minister has been 
discust to satiety. It is refreshing to’ be able to record from 
the pages of The Central Christian Advocate (Kansas City) an 
act which seems to indicate that the pews are wakingup. The 
following resolution, drawn by Mr. John Dale of Omaha, was 
presented to the North Nebraska Conference: 


‘* Whereas, Published statistics show that for the year 1910 
the average salaries paid ministers of all denominations in the 
United States were $665; and, 

‘* Whereas, The ministers of North Nebraska Conference for 
the same year received an average salary of $787, or for each 
working-day a trifle over $2.50, comparing the above with the 
wages of mechanics and laborers in this State we find as follows: 
Ministers received a trifle over $2.50; bricklayers, $5.60; carpen- 
ters, $4; plasterers, $6; plumbers, $5.60; laborers and hod-car- 
riers, $2.40. Other wage-earners in the same proportion; and 
when we remember that most of our ministers have spent years 
at schools and colleges by way of preparation for their work, and 
many of them coming home handicapped by debt; and wher we 
further remember that the cost of living has during the past 
five years advanced fully 40 per cent., and with these conditions 
surrounding them nothing can be laid up for old age, and our 
fund for worn-out ministers being entirely inadequate for their 
support in the evening of life; therefore, 

‘“ We, the representatives of the laymen of this Confer- 
ence, would earnestly recommend to the several quarterly 
conferences within our bounds that the salaries of all our 
ministers who receive $1,200 and under be advanced at least 20 
per cent.” 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THIS YEAR 


¥ RANSATLANTIC travel reached the 

high-water mark of popularity last 
winter. * Whether the present season will 
surpass or duplicate that record, is a matter 
about which managers of steamship com- 
panies are now speculating, with more or less 
significant results. 
The real winter exo- 
dus to Europe has 
not practically be- 
gun until after the 
Christmas holidays, 
so that there is no 


fact that the book- 
ings for December, 
made during the lat- 
ter part of Novem- 
ber, were not espe- 
cially heavy. Many 
of the popular 
steamers, however, 
have their passenger 
lists pretty well 
filled out for Janu- 
ary sailings. This 
is taken as an indi- 
cation that the lure 
of Europe is still 
quite as strong as 
ever. Some man- 
agers have exprest 
doubt as to the 
possible effects of 
the Turkish-Italian 
War. There are 
those who think 
that this war may 
act as a deterrent upon tourists who would 
ordinarily choose the Mediterranean trip, 
but there are others who count upon it as 
a feature of novel interest which may turn 
the balance in favor of travel in southern 
Europe. 

As a matter of fact, there are an unusual 
number of tours and regular sailings 
planned for the Mediterranean, and it may 
be of significance to note that the fleet 
engaged in this service will comprize some 
larger steamers than those heretofore em- 
ployed. Thus, the Hamburg-American 
will put the mammoth Kaiserin Auguste 


— 





FRENCH CAR FOR CARRYING AUTOMOBILES, 


York in the spring of 1913. 


Victoria—*‘ the largest ship that has ever 
passed Gibraltar ’’—on a special Mediter- 
ranean cruise in February, while the White 
Star Line will add to their Mediterranean 
fleet the Adriatic and the Cedric, ‘‘ the 
largest British vessels in this service.’ 
The same line will add to their regular 
transatlantic service, in 1912, the new 





THE NEW HAMBURG SHIP “IMPERATOR.” 


This vessel, now under construction at Stettin, and to be launched early in 1912, will reach New 
The Imperator is 900 feet long, has a beam of 96 feet, and tonnage of 
50,000. In addition to a crew of 1,000, she will be able to carry 4,250 passengers. The ship along- 
side the Imperator, shown in the above picture, is the first Deutschland of the same line, the same 
being the first ship of the line that crossed the Atlantic (1847). 


Titanic, the sister ship to the Olympic, at 
present the largest steamer in the world. 
The launching of the Imperator, the 50,000- 
ton Hamburg-American liner, now in 
course of construction, will not take place 
until the spring of 1913. In regard to these 
giant liners, it is significant to note that 
they are proving so successful that other 
companies are considering the addition of 
similar steamers to their respective fleets, 
and it thus seems probable that competi- 
tion in steamship size and capacity is 
likely to continue for some time to come. 

With the maintenance of the popularity 
of winter travel to the Mediterranean, 
there seems to have been an increase in the 
tendency among tourists to look for health 
and recreation in the ‘‘ winier paradise ”’ 
lying to the south of the United States. 
Three years ago, South America was 
seareely considered a possibility for those 
who travel purely for pleasure. First one 
company, however, and then another ven- 
tured an experimental cruise to this ‘‘ Land 
of Opportunity,’ with the result that the 
South American tour, judging by the plans 
for this season, has become a settled feature 
of winter travel. The West Indies and the 
Bermudas have also grown in favor, while 
the increasing importance of Panama as a 
pleasure-resort is sufficiently evident in the 
frequency with which it is appearing in the 
winter itineraries of the tourist. 

“ Cruising,” said Mr. Emil L. Boas, 
Resident Director and General Manager of 
the Hamburg-American Line, ‘‘ has become 
more popular each year. The American 
public are the greatest travelers in the 
world. ‘They demand the best of service, 





and are the first to show «heir appreciation 
of this service through unsolicited letters 
and recommendations to their friends. 
Twenty-one years ago we conceived the 
idea of sending steamers on a cruise. The 
success of this first cruise was due to the 
fact that it brought within the limits of a 
moderate purse pleasures and luxuries that 
formerly were only 
enjoyed on a yacht. 
Then, again, pas- 
sengers were able to 
step into their state- 
rooms, which were 
practically hotel 
rooms, for the en- 
tire trip, as there 
was no change of 
steamers, and, there- 
fore, no packing and 
unpacking, no wait- 
ing for connections, 
no custom - house 
troubles. 

** We went further 
than this, and or- 
ganized a Tourist 
Department, the 
duties of which were 
to plan out and ar- 
range in every de- 
tail cruises to dif- 
ferent parts of the 
world. Our instruc- 
tions at that time 
to our Tourist Staff 
were the same as 
they are to-day— 
‘ Leave nothing un- 
done that will add 
to the comfort and pleasure of the 
tourists. Think out and anticipate their 
wants in every country they will visit. 
Go ahead of your cruise, arrange all details, 
so that the tourists on arriving will have 
no annoying details to attend to to mar the 
pleasure of sightseeing.’ Reports from our 
Tourist Staff aboard the S.S. Cleveland, 
which is carrying 500 tourists around the 
world, indicate that our instructions are 
being carried out to the letter, and the sec- 
ond cruise of the Cleveland, which will 





THE HIGHEST POINT REACHED BY TOURISTS IN 
CROSSING THE ANDES. 


leave San Francisco February 6, is prac- 
tically sold out, there remaining only a few 
rooms for this cruise. 

‘* Our Annual Cruise to South America 
is becoming more popular each year, as 
also the Oriental Cruise and the five 
eruises to the West Indies. The Panama 
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Canal is the mecca of the tourist to-day. 
In the summer, the cruises to the North 
Cape and Spitzbergen carry many Ameri- 
cans, and are becoming more popular each 
year. 


MEDITERRANEAN TOURS AND THE 
ORIENT 


The traveler for pleasure may visit the 
Mediterranean in any of three different 
ways. He may establish himself in com- 
fortable quarters on a palatial steamer 
before leaving this country, and make the 
former his home for the one, two, or three 
months usually spent in cruising along the 
eoasts of southern Europe or northern 
Africa. All his expenses will have been 
paid before he starts from home; his 
steamer becomes his hotel for the entire 
journey, and he may leave it or not, as his 
faney dictates, for such incidental shore 
trips as the itinerary offers. Or he may 
elect to go on a ‘“‘ personally conducted ”’ 
tour, in which case he em- 
ploys the services of an ex- 
perienced travel agent to 
whom he pays a stipulated 
sum, in return for which he 
is taken to such places as 
appear in the schedule se- 
lected, all expenses and de- 
tails of the trip being pro- 
vided for beforehand. Or 
he may choose to take an 
independent tour — which 
means that he will make 
out his own itinerary, stay 
as long as he pleases at the 
different points visited, and 
attend himself to all the de- 
tails of the trip. 

The Mediterranean port 
generally chosen as the 
point of departure for 
Egyptis Naples. Toreach 
the latter city from this 
country, independent tour- 
ists may take steamers of 
the North German Lloyd, Hamburg- 
American, Cunard, Fabre, or White 
Star Lines, at a first-cabin rate vary- 
ing from $90 to $400. The average 
time consumed in the trip is from eight to 
ten days. At Naples weekly steamers 
make a three-day trip to Alexandria, for 
which the average cabin rate is $60; thence 
by train, four hours, to Cairo. Plans and 
suggestions for various independent tours 
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are furnished by the large touring agencies, 
some of the most novel of these covering 
Palestine and Syria. Among other fea- 
tures furnished are camp outfits to those 
planning horseback tours of the Holy Land. 

Three of the large steamship companies 
plan a number of special Mediterranean 
cruises this winter, besides their regular 
sailings. The first of these, given by the 
White Star Line, leaves New York, on the 
Adriatic, January 10, and touches at the 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Nice, 
Genoa, Naples, and Alexandria. The fare 
from New York to Egypt, first-class rate, 
averages from $1,125 to $225; returning, 
January 29, from $750 to $165. The same 
steamer makes a second sailing on Febru- 
ary 21, returning March 11. The Cedric 
follows the same itinerary, leaving New 
York on January 24, and again March 6, 
returning from Egypt February 12 and 
March 25. The Cedric’s rates, eastward, 
average from $1,075 to $160; westward, 
from $550 to $180. 





ROMAN RUINS AT TINGAD IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Two cruises to the Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic, and Egypt will be made by the 
Cunard steamships Laconia and Caronia, 
leaving New York January 6 and February 
3 respectively. The duration of these voy- 
ages averages from 41 to 44 days; the 
rates are $295 and up. Another cruise, on 
the Franconia, starts from New York Jan- 
uary 20 and occupies 43 days, at rates 
similar to the foregoing. The route fol- 





THE ALAMO IN 
Built originally as a mission about 1750, and long used as such by Spaniards. 


1836. 


The Alamo was 


afterward converted into a fortress, and was the scene of the famous siege jn the Texan war of 
independence when David Crockett, James Bowie, and others were massacred by soldiers under 


® Santa Anna. It is still standing at San Antonio. 
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lowed on these three cruises takes in 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
(or Genoa), Naples, Alexandria, Fiume, 





THE OLDEST RAILWAY STATION IN AMERICA 
(POSSIBLY IN THE WORLD), BUILT AT FREDERICK, 
MD., IN 1833, AND STILL IN USE. 


Messina, Palermo, Naples, Gibraltar, and 
New York. 

A special winter trip will be made by the 
Hamburg-American liner 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
leaving New York Febru- 
ary 14, touching Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Ville- 
franche, Genoa, Naples, 
Port Said; leaving the lat- 
ter March 4, and returning 
to New York via Naples 
and Gibraltar. Sufficient 
time will be spent in each 
port for sightseeing. The 
rates for the trip are, first 
cabin, to or from Port Said, 
$165 and upward; all other 
ports, $115 and upward; 
second cabin, to or from 
Port Said, $95 and upward; 
all other ports, $65 and up- 
ward. This will be the first 
trip made to tle Mediter- 
ranean by this steamer. 

There will be a 78-day 
cruise on the Victoria 
Luise, sailing from New 
York January 30. The number of passen- 
gers for this cruise is restricted to 500. The 
rates are from $325 to $1,900, exclusive of 
shore excursions. Passengers desiring to 
prolong their stay in Europe before return- 
ing to America may arrange their return 
passage on one of the company’s steamers 
up to August 1. The route followed is: 
Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, 
Villefranche, Syracuse, Malta, Port Said, 
Jaffa, Beirut, Athens, Kalamaki, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, and New York. Eighteen days 
will be spent in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
affording time to visit Cairo, the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, Sakkarah, Luxor, Karnak, 
and Thebes, making the Nile trip, ete. 
Those desiring to visit Baalbek and Da- 
mascus will be landed at Beirut. Inland 
trips are made from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Jericho, the Jordan, the Dead 
Sea. Other and shorter cruises will be 
made during the season, starting from 
European ports, by the steamer Meteor. 

Another cruise of 71 days will start from 
New York on February 8, under a manage- 
ment that has chartered the steamship 
Arabic for the tour. This is the fourteenth 
annual cruise of the kind, and will be under 
the personal direction of Herbert E. Clark, 
who has resided in Palestine for forty-five 
years. The itinerary is as follows: Ma- 
deira, Cadiz, Seville, Granada and the 

(Continued on page 1172) 
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“Then you'll avoid the 


ery for men, women ead chil- 
not only means hosiery comfort and style © 


e for the recipient, but means freedom from holes 


and darned places until next July. . 

There’s a great range of colors, ten Weights 
and five grades to choose from. Our dealers are. 
showing our new Silk Sox in addition to the 
regular line. They guarantee three pairs of these 
silk weap mer months and sell the three pairs 


eproo 








‘But 3-ply, like ours, is stronger and finer. The 
hose can be, therefore, thinner and lighter. 


Cotton hose any better than ‘ingame deeedl can- 
not be made today. 


From every standpoint they're the very ut- 
most that is possible now. 

These are the original guaranteed hose. 

Thirty-eight years of hose-making experience 
goes into every pair we turn out. 


One cannot expect such quality in “inexperi- 
enced”’ brands. 


floleprooftiosiery — 
! FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


This 






















Silk sicchinen| toe women, three pairs meses: oe 
- teed three months, $3.00.. - 


Cart Soichl Fes 


Don’t judge ““Holeproof”’ by other brands. 
Get the genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ with the signature 

' “Carl Freschi, Pres.’’ cn the toe. ; 
_ “Holeproof” are light, soft and attractive; not 
heavy, cumbersome and coarse. _.. 
We pay an average of 70c per pound for 3-ply 
Egyptian and Sea Island yarn. 2-ply common = 
yarn can be bought for 30c. > 


One shouldn’t judge ‘“‘Holeproof’’ by them. 
‘*Holeproof’’ have been sold for the past 12 years 
under our 6 months’ guarantee. 
All who fail to try them do themselves and 
“Holeproof”’ an injustice. 
Let a dealer show you the quality and the wide 
assortment today. Then buy a box for each 
member of the family and give it to them Christ- 


mas morning. 
‘Holeproof’’ Christmas Boxes in 


Dealers , your windows will develop big 


Christmas business. Write for Springsamples now. 





Write for free book, ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy’’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 959 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


my) HoleProot Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., Distributors for Canada 
Tampico News Co.,S. A., City of Macick, Agents ig Mexican Republic 
eg. U. 8. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Dre Your Hose bnsucred.? ‘cs 
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ance and distinguished appearance compel admiration 


SPEEDWELL MOTOR CARS have 
proven to motorists everywhere that an 
automobile which literally lacks nothing 
that acar.of the first grade should have, 
can be bought today at a just price. 


PON request we will send catalogue 
describing the one standard Speedwell 
chassis which accommodates twelve body 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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** Restore the Foot to Its Natural Position 


support the weakened arches firmly, but without interfering 
with free muscular play, and nature will make the cure.” 
Working on this principle, 


COES & YOUNG’S 
$7 Flexible Arch-Support Shoes 


remedy cases of flat-foot.and fallen arches. They contain no 
metal props, but are made with a flexible arch-construction 
that stimulates exercise, thus causing the weakened foot mus- 
cles to recover their strength 

If you have no foot troubles at all, but still desire an ideal, 
high-grade shoe for comfort and service, you'll be delighted 
with this shoe. In any case where these shoes fail to do all 
that we claim, we will cheerfully refund the price, $7, 
and also the return express charges. = 

Write today for folder C, describing these shoes designed, pro- 
duced and sold exclusively by us 





This actual photo shows the remarkable flexibility of our shoe. 
COES & YOUNG CO. 20 School St., Boston 

We have a record of the size, width and last of the shoes 
bought by every individual who has ever traded with us. In this 
way we fit accarately by mail hundreds of former Bostonians who 
now live in distant parts of the United States and its dependencies 




















Will help you to keep a record of home events, school, 
travel, anniversaries, the weather, crops, business 
engagements, etc. Each ALINE A DAY BOOK has 
room for tour lines a day and, as shown above, the 
records are comparative for five years, each year 
under the previous year. It will be of great value and much 


interest in after years. Write for Catalog No. 7. Twenty- 

eight styles. 60 cents to $5.00. Three of the popular styles are 
No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 
No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00 

If your dealer cannot suppy you send ushis name and we 

will send you WARD'S A LINE A DAY BOOK upon receipt 

of price. 


ofouts Wao Gamy 


57-63 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


HE verse of the week does not require 
that much be said about it. 

There is ‘‘Earth’s Song,’ by James 
Oppenheim, which appears in The Outlook. 
More poetry should be written in this style, 
The subject is rude and. understandable, 
and is hewn out in rough Rodin fashion. 
For Oppenheim, you know, is our young 


Whitman, who says that the music of . 


modern poetry should be of the rebellious, 
discordant Wagnerian type. ~ 

Then there is ‘‘The Singing Man” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), by the 
author of “‘ The Piper.” Miss Peabody 
does not open up any new poetical vistas, 
but the most of her poetry is authentic, and 
the ‘‘ Canticle of the Babe ”’ just misses 
greatness by the obscurity of some of its 
lines. 

** Beyond Reeall,’”’ from Harper’s Month- 
ly, and ‘‘ Always at Sea,’’ from The Nau- 
tilus, have lyrie twists that make them a 
little different from the other waifs of the 
magazines. 


Earth’s Song 
By James OprpeENHEIM 


I remember the day when I slipt from the sun’s 
heart, slipt 

Circling and leapt in my girlhood of fire and 
tript 

Up the meadows of night, a flame singing. O 
nothing of sloth 

Was mine, O nothing but 
growth— 

Singing alone in my beauty, nor knowing why, 

Growing alone in my youth—and what then 
was I? 

A young girl hiding the buds of her hill-breasts 
in trees, 

A young girl winding herself in a garment of seas, 

A young girl sending her youth on the stars where 
they rove, 

A young girl all a young girl—ripened for lovel 


growth, growth, 


Then the sun, the glorious, stooped: I was clasped 
in the skies: 

Was my beauty not strange, not new? 
that dies 

I gave up my girlhood to him: I gave the gift 
common, 

He rendered me back, the divine: when I rose I 
was woman! 

‘*Who is that that goes singing?’’ the stars called 
out to each other. 

‘Ah, that,’’ cried one, “is the radiant Earth, the 
young Mother, 

Humming to her unborn!'’ What music I plucked 

From my heart till, pillowed on silence, a wee 
life sucked 

At my breast, and I swooned in that love over- 
whelming, that bliss 

Of the Mother who feels on her heart that miracu- 
lous kiss! 


As a spirit 


Leapt then my heart with my power: I longed 
for my own, 

I.longed to pour life out and mother it till it had 
grown 

Greater than I—no tongues have my seas and my 
sands— 

Oh, I yearned for the brains that could think out 
my gropings, the hands 

To fashion my love into deeds, the lips to give 
speech 

To the splendor I dwelt in; I longed to lift up 
and_reach 

Into thought, into words, into deeds, into mil- 
lions of love; 

Children I craved so rushed with my joy they 
would rove 





Superior to Lemonade 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate ; 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 











sugar, makes a refreshing drink. 
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Earth, living out my heart's life to its further- | 
most thrill: 

0 children and children that would all my being 
fulfil. 


Still vaster my dreaming: children to seize on 
the powers 

That shot me, and, weaving my surface with | 
cities of towers } 

And charging their spirits with strength, be as | 
valves for my soul 

To o’erflow and fill space, till I through the 
heavens might roll 

A planet disclosing to skies my glorious ones, 

A world that should lead all the worlds, all the | 
planets and suns, | 

Till inwoven we soar, we star-millions, caught in | 
one mesh | 

Of a Brotherhood greater than we and adven- | 
tures afresh. 





Such my dreams, but the trackers of dreams are 
the spirits that fail— 

They must test, they must try, and the gleam 
flies afar and grows pale. 

Pitiful creatures I spawned in the unceasing sea. 

In the unstirring hills; but yet ever more, more 
of me 

I put in the sparks, and they grew: some life- 
splendor fresh, | 

Some makeshift of feet, some glimmer of feeling | 
flesh, . 

And I aged with despairing ages, till strange chil- | 
dren walked 

On the radiant hills and in strange ways they | 
talked, 

My poor dim children! Then with my might of | 
mights, 

Caught in birth-throes, caught in a fire of the 
heights 

Of creation, I strained through that life to my 
topmost span, 

And, lo, on my breast lay my one sheer miracle 
—Man! 





Man that could answer me back from the hush 
where I dwelt, 

Man that could think in his brain all the passion 
I felt, 

Man that could light all my peaks with his laugh- 
ter and song, 

Man that could love and could live and could 
dream and could long— 

O my children, my own, I was paid for each pang, 
for each groan, 

By the love that you rendered back, my own, oh, 
my own! 





O Man, if you could but know what a glory you 
are! 

Into you went the fire of the sun, my star, 

Into you went the millions of ages of me, 

Into you went the millions of ages to be; 

And love and desire and dream and a daring 
brave, 

From me rose in you as the sea leaps up in a 
wave. 





Shall my mighty dream fail? Children, oh, chil- 
dren of me, 

How long shall you shun your mother of mothers | 
and be } 

Self-willed creatures that kill and find God in the 
skies? 

O nearer is God: under your feet he lies: Z 

Flesh of his flesh are you, and soul of his soul, 

And you can not escape him; the long seas billow 
and roll, 

The clouds break over the hills and the fields 
wave wheat, 

But wherever you step it is I that am under your 
feet. 

O children, children, what have I striven and 
could not! 

I spread out my wings to gather you close, and 
ye would not! 

Ah, few that came to me—yet you have lived in 
that few; 

It was I that arose in your Christ, it was I, I that 
grew 

In your Darwin, your Dante; it was I that pulsed 
in the air, 

Wild-flavored, cool, sun-soaked, when your Whit- | 
man was there! 
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bie ONIO ELECTRIC 


It hardly needs an argument to explain the fitness of the 
beautiful Ohio De Luxe as the choicest of Christmas gifts. 


This electric seats five large people, 
all facing forward. The magnificently 
hand- polished brougham body—large, 
roomy seats covered with deeply tufted 
upholstery of the finest imported goat- 
skins or French broadcloths, and the 
many other exquisite appointments 
speak of a sumptuous comfort not to 
be found in any other electric car. 

It is equipped with our high efh- 
ciency enclosed shaft drive without 


universal joints (patented). Magnetic 
controller (patented) located on the 
steering post. 36x 4% solid or pneu- 
matic tires. Exideand Ohio Batteries, 
Ironclad or Edison batteries at addi- 
tional cost. Colors—Ohio blue, green 
or maroon. Price—fully equipped— 
$4000 f.0.b. Toledo. 

Write for a beautifully illustrated 
catalogue showing complete line of the 
finest electric cars built. 


The Ohio Electric Car Company, Dept. D, Toledo, Ohio 


Agencies in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Toledo, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, Columbus, San Francisco, Portland, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Van- 
couver, Mexico City, and other principal cities. 














A New Christmas Present For Your Motor Friend. | 


‘‘Make- Your- Qwn- Road-Maps’”’ 

The newest and most fascinating pleasure of motoring —an 
excellent and inexpensive gift for your motor friends. 
Settle disputes about ‘‘the-way-to-go’’ with your own 

maps. Direct your friends to your favorite haunts— 
Make your way the right way. 
Guide books are clumsy and hard to follow— maps that you your- 
self make contain elements of sentiment and enthusiasm. 
Strap the case to the steering-wheel—and go ahead. Follow the 
regular authoritative route map or make your own map as you 
‘o on the special scale blank sheets which we furnish. : 
Make as shown—fitted with elastic for attaching to steering- 
wheel. By mail postpaid. 








Rubberized Waterproof Fibre, single pocket $1.00 
Imported English igskin . “ 2.00 
a 5 double “ 3.00 


Station L2 


National Veneer Products Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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for Christmas 


offers two-thirds of genius’s equipment : 


You cannot give ‘‘Genius’’ 
but you 
can closely approach it. 


y “The Baldwin Plapyer-Biano 
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Suppleness of exe- 


cution with the power to produce musical effects artistically, 


Theother third is personality. 


It invites you to express the soul and color in music as you feel them. 


New Yor 
8E. sth Street 
Chicag: 


323 So. Wabash Ave. 


Indianapolis 
18 N. Penn’a Street 





Che Baldwin Company 


Cincinnati, 142 W. Fourth 
Denver, 1626 California St. 


It cman- 
cipates you from mechanical tyranny, permitting spontaneous and independent 
effects of beauty wholly new to player music-making. 
‘In playing the Baldwin Player-Piano,’’ said a famous pianist, 
share the artist’s sensation of ‘doing it all himself.’ ’’ 
“THE BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO"—this book sent on request. 


‘fone really does 


St. Louis 

1111 Olive Street 
San Francisco 

310 ay Street 


iauin 
8. Fourth Ave. 





Street 
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A Card in Evidence 


When the time comes for the use of a 
card, it isvery essential that the card should 
be right. 

A Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is right, when the time comes for the use of a 
card, no matter what the circumstance. 








It is always clean, always smooth, always there 
in the case, and always a source of pride that it 
is always just the best card that money can buy 
or effort can produce. 
No feature could be added to make it any better, 
else we would have done so long ago, when we 
made the first and original improvement in cards, 
Asampletab of thecards willgive you theevidence 
when you detach the cards one by one, and note 
the smooth edges and the cleanliness that must 
be the result of the book in the 
case. Send for the tab, and 
see for yourself. 


OUR_SMART 
CARD IN 
CASE 









OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILOINR 
caso 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 











‘eae East Adams St., ers 
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resis” FOUNTAIN PEN 
—Y AMoores makes 
A Merry Christmas 


Among your friends 
you can probably count many who 
would greatly enjoy the convenience 
and luxury of a Moore’s pen. 
A Moore’s pen is as tight as a screw top bottle and can 
be carried in any position, without fear of leaking. 
When closed, the pen-point is submerged in ink. Un- 
screw the cap, push out the pen and the ink flows 
evenly and freely at the first stroke. To fill, simply 
unscrew the cap and drop in the ink. 
oore’sxare made in various sizes = lengths of 

barrels with pen-points to suit any han 

Prices range from $2. 50 Te $5.50 

For the holiday season the pens are put up in attract- 
ive Christmas boxes. Those who wish to make a more 
elaborate gift can select pens with gold bands, gold and 
silver filigree work and solid gold and silver over-lay 
ranging in price from $5.00 to $45.00. These are en- 
cased in special leather gift boxes lined with satin, 
Every Moore Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
with it the most unconditional guarantee 


For Sale By Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
Mia Costing OF & Foster, ag gaa 


Street, on, 







Turn away from all littleness, children! 
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Come 
now to me, 


Fulfilling yourselves and your mother in all that 


may be! 


O build you the great White City of love and of 


toil, 


O set the young children to grow in the strength 


of my soil— 

Health's radiance, joy’s laughter, leve's daring, 
and labor’s good might. 

They shall take from my breast to your towers, 
they shall drench them with light. 

Till my surface is singing milKons, till their hearts 
open wide 

Are pipes for the rush ef my glory to leap un- 
denied, 

Overflowing, and I am young with their youth, 
and higher 

Soar with the flame of their joy in new girlhood 
of fire, 

A girl, yet woman, all woman to draw on the skies 

To undreamable grandeurs! Sunrise, children, 
sunrise 

Looks through your long night, laughing! 
and brother, 

Children, 'tis I, whom you love, who loves you— 
your Mother! 


Sister 


Beyond Recall 
By Fannie Stearns Davi 


I can not call you back again, 
For you have journeyed far 

Beyond the hosting of the rain 
Or any circled star. 

For you have journeyed suddenly 
Beyond my farthest hill.- 

I can not call you back to me 
Who am so earth-bound still. 


In lilac leaves and boughs of fir, 
Low water-sounds and wind, 

In wings that start and clouds that stir, 
Sure excellence I find: 

In touch of hands and flash of eyes— 
But you—oh, what of you? 

Grown instantly so strange, so wise, 

And so eternal, too? 


I can not call you back: altho 
My loneliness may call. 

What would you now of whirling snow, 
And shadows sunset-tall? 

And I—what would you now of me?— 
I can not journey. I 

Must wait till I, too, suddenly, 
Unlearn this earth, this sky. 


Canticle of the Babe 


By JosepHine Preston PEaBopy 


| I 

| Over the broken world, the dark gone by, 
Horror of outcast darkness torn with wars; 
And timeless agony : 

Of the white fire, heaped high by blinded Stars, 
Unfaltering, unaghast ;— 

Out of the midmost Fire 

At last,—at last,— 


O darkness, one desire,— 

O darkness, have you heard? 

Black Chaos, blindly striving toward the Word? 
—The Cry! 


Behold thy conqueror, Death! 


| Behold, behold from whom 


It flutters forth, that triumph of First-Breath, 
Victorious one that can but breathe and cling,— 


ing 








Halcyon thing!— 
Cradled above unfathomable doom. 


II 


Under my feet, O Death, 

Under my trembling feet! 

Back, through the gates of hell, now give me way. 
I come. I bring new Breath! 

Over the trampled shards of mine own clay, 
That smolder still, and burn, 





Lo, I return! 
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Hail. singing Light that floats 

Pulsing with chorused motes:— 

Hail to thee, Sun, that lookest on all lands! 
And take thou from my weak undying hands, 
A precious thing, unblemished, undefiled ; 
Here, on my heart uplift, 

Behold the Gift— 

Thy glory and my glory, and my child! 


Who are these that fly 

As doves, and as doves to the windows? 

Doves, like hovering dreams round Love that 
stumbereth; 

Silvering clouds blown by, 

Doves and doves to the windows,— 

Warm through the radiant sky their wings beat 
breath. 

They are the world’s new-born: 

Doves, doves to the windows! 

Lighting, as flakes of snow; 

Lighting, as flakes of flame; 

Some to the fair sown furrows; 

Some to the huts and burrows 

Choked of the mire and thorn,— 

Deep in the city’s shame. 

Wind-scattered wreaths they go, 

Doves, and doves, to the windows; 

Some for worshiping arms, to shelter and fold, 
and shrine; 

Some to be torn and trodden, 

Withered and waste, and sodden; 

Pitiful, sacred leaves from Life’s dishonored vine. 


VI 
O Vine of Life, that in these reaching fingers, 
Urges a sunward way! 
Hold here and climb, and halt not, that there 
lingers 
So far outstript, my halting, wistful clay. 
Make here thy foothold of my rapturous heart,— 
Yea, tho the tendrils start 
To hold and twine! 
I am the heart that nursed 
Thy sunward thirst. ; 
A little while, a little while, O Vine, _' 
My own and never mine, 
Feed thy sweet roots with me 
Abundantly. : 
0 wonder-wildness of the pushing Bud 
With hunger at the flood, 
Climb on, and seek, and spurn. 
Let my dull spirit learn 
To follow with its longing, as it may, 
While thou seek higher day. 
But thou, the reach of my own heart’s desire, 
Be free as fire! 
Still climb and cling; and so 
Outstrip,—outgrow. 


O Vine of Life, my own and not my own, 
So far am I outgrown! 
High ‘as I may, I lift thee, Soul’s Desire. 
—Lift thou me higher. 


Always at Sea 


By Evita WHEELER WILcox 


Always at sea, I think about the dead. 

On barks invisible they seem to sail 

The selfsame course; and from the decks cry 
“ Hail!” ; 

Then I recall old words that they have said, 

And see their faces etched upon the mist— 
Dear faces I have kissed. 


Always the dead seem very close at sea. 

The course vibrations of the earth debar 

Our spirit friends from coming where we are. 

But through .God’s ether, unimpeded, free 

They wing their way, the ocean deeps above— 
And find the hearts that love. 


Always at sea, my dead come very near. 

A growing host; some old in spirit lore, 

And some who crossed to find the other shore 

But yesterday. ll, all, I see and hear 

With inner senses, while the voice of faith 
Proclaims—there is no death. 
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For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 
individual telephone is multiplied 
by the Bell system. In both cases, 
increased usefulness comes from 
progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the land, main- 
taining among all the people the 
common language and the mutual 
understanding which makes for 
national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, 
each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other tele- 


phone and each unit in the. nation 
is given a personal membership in 
the most highly developed system 
of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for 
co-operation; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really co- 
operate. The press educates peo- 
ple separately; the telephone enables 
them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at 
any distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph 
and cable systems, universal service 
for communication is being made 
international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One. System 


Universal Service 
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You will save money by putting 
these bookcases in your home. 


The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable 
non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands 
make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 


and high waner is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 
catalogue B with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Clawfoot, Mission and Standard Styles. , 


Sold by dealers or direct 
GUNN FURNITURE C0., 19 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 







































The Influence 
of the ‘‘New 
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9 “a 
You should see 
i; the Old Hamp- 
ha a _ ! shire Bond Book 
i of Specimens. It 
shows a wide 
selectionof letter- 
wo } fi heads and busi- 
ll ness forms. One 
style of printing, 
lithographing or 
engraving, on 
white or one of 
the fourteen col- 
ors of 
Bond 
issure to express 
Letterhead”’ exactly the feel- 
ing-tone you de- 
About the first | cire for your sta- 
thing a man notices | tionery. 
when he changes | Write for it under 
your present let- 


from inferior sta- 


tionery to Old | terhead. 
Hampshire Bond : 
is the increased Hampshire 
respect that his Paper 

} stenographersshow 
for the “‘new let- Company 


terheads.’’ More 
attention is paid to | 
mechanical neat- 
ness, there is less | 
waste, and corres- 
pondents begin to 
dictate letters of 
greater dignity and 
politeness. 


FRENCH, CERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To anit it, to understand it, to read 
it, to write it, there is but one best 
way. You must hear it spoken cor- 
rectly, over and over, till your ear 
knows it. 


South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts 





The only paper makers 
in the world making 
bond paper exclusively 













You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye 
knows it. You must 
talk it and write it. 


All this can be 
done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 
Combined with ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


With this method you buy a professor outright. 
You own him. He speaks as you choose, slowly or 
quickly; when you choose, night or day; for a few 
minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it 
spoken often enough; and by this method you can 


hear it as often as you like. 


Write for Interesting Booklet, full particulars of 
our Free Trial Offer and terms for easy payment. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


802 Metropolis Building, 16th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS} 


LOVE, HOMICIDE, AND CHIVALRY 


HE Witness for the Defense,”’ after 

a considerable run in London, is 
on trial at the Empire*Theater, New York. 
Mr. ~ s play is one of romance and 
relig: 1, and runs together something like 
this, as outlined i in the New York Evening 
Post: 


The heroine, Stella, was in love with 
Henry Thresk, and, he with her, but both 
were poor, and, at the suggestion of Thresk, 
who was calculating and ambitious, and 
feared that hasty marriage might mean loss 
of both fame and happiness, the engage- 
ment between them was declared off. Soon 
afterward Stella went to India, where she 
married Stephen Ballantyne, in public a 
civil officer of wealth and reputation, in 
private a drunken bully. After six years 
of wedded misery she is a nervous wreck, 
and one night—when a visit from Thresk, 
now a famous lawyer, has recalled the 
memories of happier days—she becomes 
desperate. After a cruel scene at dinner 
she meditates suicide and, when Thresk 
has departed, she loads the rook-rifle which 
has been her chief means of diversion. 
Thresk, returning for the pipe which he has 
left behind him, and to offer a word of 
hope and promise, surprizes her with it in 
her hand. Next morning Ballantyne is 
found dead with the rifle near him, while his 
wife is asleep in the adjoining room. Stella 
is arrested for murder, tried, and acquitted. 
Thresk appears as a witness in her behalf, 
and relates how Ballantyne believed his life 
to be in danger from Indian conspirators, 
who beset his tent. His evidence decided 
the question in her favor. He had said 
nothing about the rifle. 

Returning to her old home, in Little 
Beding, a Sussex village, Stella is taboo. 
The villagers will have naught to do witha 
woman who has been in the dock, whether 
she be innocent or no. But old Mr. Hazle- 
wood, a rich oddity, who thinks himself 
the inspired foe of all conventions, consti- 
tutes himself her friend and champion, 
makes much of her, and pets her—to the 
infinite disgust of his sister and Mrs. 
Grundy—until he discovers that his son, 
Harold, a gallant young officer, means to 
marry her. Then he listens to the counsel 
of his brother-in-law, Robert Pettifer—a 
shrewd lawyer, who has always had his 
suspicions of Stella—and lays a plan to 
confront her unexpectedly with Thresk, 
who is invited to the house on a pretext. 
But Sfella scents danger, and contrives to 
send warning to Thresk, who meets her 
with cordiality, and afterward, when sub- 
jected to friendly cross-examination by 
Pettifer, skilfully confirms Stella’s story in 
every particular. Pettifer acknowledges 
himself satisfied, and old Hazlewood is de- 
lighted, but Thresk, when he discovers that 
Richard and Stella are lovers, decides that 
the latter has no right to marry without giv- 
ing her husband the whole truth, and tells 
her so. That night Stella visits him secretly 
at midnight, in the library, and confesses 
that she killed Ballantyne—in a sort of daze 
—but that she loves Harold with all her 
soul, will not run the risk of losing him, 
and will stick to her old story. Then 
says Thresk: “If you won't tell the 
truth, I must.’’ To this she makes the 
virtual reply: {5 If you do, I kill myself.’ 


‘ 
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The HEART 
of the BIBLE 


Specially prepared for Young People, Parents 
and Teachers, for the Home and School, by 


Ella Broadus Robertson 


HIS BOOK 
differs from 
any other pub- 
lished in the fact 
that it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
of the Bible in 
historical order, 
in the exact Jan- 
guage of the Bible 
itself, using the 
latest and best 
translation, the 
American Standard Version. 

The idea was suggested to the author by the 
desire of her children for Bible stories ‘‘just 
as they are told‘in the Bible.” 

The * Heart of the Bible’? reveals that the 
Bible is not a book of verses, but of histories 
stories and poems. delightful to read, as well 
as a guide to the highest living, purest ideals 
and noblest thoughts, 

Large, clear type, 8 full page colored and 16 
black and white illustrations. Size 5x7% ins, 


Cloth, beautifully decorated cover, $1.00 net 
Limp Leather, gold top - - = 1,50 net 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers for over 100 years 
381 G Fourth Ave., cor. 27th St., New York 

















Aman can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through his 
whole life—and then turn it over to his children 
for their benefit. 

















Sis Tips on 
Transfer Cases 


Errors in transferring so 
common at this time can be attri- 
buted either to the introduction of: 
methods that are too complicated for 
the average filing clerk to understand, or 
because the method of indexing in the storage 
cases differs from that used in the active files. 


The 
Globe“Wernicke 
Twin Tab 


method of indexing insures the continuity 
of the same arrangement in the storage case 
that is used in the original or active file, 
making a simple, safe, and practical method 
that can be continued indefinitely without the 
risk of confusion or loss of time. 

ny for our circular on Transfer Tips, explain- 


the Safe-guard method of filing and transferring, 
eit er in fiat or folded form. es ven 


Simply address Dept. V 810. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 
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Next Thresk confesses his own love—t—2 
old love that has never really died—and 
proposes to brave all, tell all, and flee with 
her, whereupon she gives checkmate by 
saying that she is already Harold’s wife. 
But he agrees that the truth must be told 
—and told it is, in the last act—to Harold 
and his father—but the young man is 
stanch, refuses to give up his bride (which, 
of course, he could not do even if he 


wished), and—as nobody else knows or} 


needs know the secret—the curtain falls 
on general reconciliation. Thresk only is 
out in the cold. 





THE MISDEMEANORS OF MAGGIE 


UST what a young woman will do for 
J the sake of her children was capitally 
shown in a play produced last week at 
Daly’s Theater, New York. ‘“‘ Kindling ” 
js its name, but there is nothing wooden 
about it. Margaret Illington, who gained 
fame in ‘‘ The Thief” several years ago, 
takes the prime part of Maggie, and “‘ steals 
and steals and steals.”” She is married to 
a longshoreman named Schultz,—and, says 
the New York Times: 


They live in a horrible tenement, fairly 
happy, until Schultz begins to talk about 
the crime of bearing children in such sur- 
roundings. Mrs. Bates, a friend from the 
floor above, talks on the same subject, and 
the charity doctor tells of the poor children 
he has had to watch die in the same place. 

People from ‘‘ up-town’’ have something 
to say about the poor and their babies, 
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The Machine the Business 
World has been Waiting for 
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RITER § 


TYP 


) ECAUSE of its guaranteed high-grade con- 


\ regardless 
[ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANT, 





struction, its embodiment of every practical 
improvement and feature found in any 
other machine, combined with low price, the 
New Royal No.5 is truly the machine 
the American business man has _ been 
waiting for. 

Here it is, the king among typewriters, 
challenging the world to show a machine 
that can do better work, easier work, or 
more work, no matter what its price! 

Has Two-Color Ribbon. 


Only one which 


insures perfect two-color writing; overlapping of 
colors impossible. 














too, and Maggie is driven almost to des- 
peration. She has not told Heinrich, her 
husband, but she has brought home an 
old cradle, and has made some little 
clothes to hide in it. Heinrich tells her 
that if a child were born to him in that 
tenement, he would kill it. 

Mrs. Bates instils into Maggie’s mind the 
idea that she has no right to let her baby 
¢eome into the world without being able to 
promise it a heritage of strength and 
health. Mrs. Bates thinks taking things 
for a baby’s sake isn’t stealing. The old 
lady has a son, Steve, a loafer, a thief, 
and a good deal worse than a thief, whom 
Heinrich has ordered from his flat. 

It comes about that one of the people 
from ‘‘up-town,” a Mrs. Burke-Smith, 
offers Maggie a position as seamstress, at 
the solicitation of her niece, Alice, who is a 
worker among the tenements. Mrs. Burke- 
Smith owns the house where Maggie lives. 
The young wife takes the position, and is 
persuaded by Steve to help him in a bit of 
thieving. Steve agrees to share his spoils 
with her, and Maggie determines to take 
the money she gets to go to Wyoming with 
Heinrich, take a homestead claim, and give 
the coming baby a chance to be something 
more than ‘‘ Kindling.”’ 

Steve does the stealing, and Maggie is 
given her share, a diamond brooch, which 
she pawns for $113. She lies to her hus- 
band about the source of the money, and 
Alice, who owns the brooch, helps her in 
the deceit. But Heinrich gets at the 
truth, and finally at the reason for her 
crime. He forgives her. But in the final 
act a particularly astute detective dis- 
covers Maggie's share in the crime. Of 
course, at the conclusion, Alice and her 


Every Royal has back of it 
this guarantee —one which no 
other typewriter concern has 
ever dared to make. Do you 
think we would make such a 
guarantee if we did not know 
the Royal has the simplicity and 
durability to enable it to out- 
class any other machine? Back 
of the machine and the guaran- 
tee are the resources and ex- 
perience of one of the largest 
organizations in the industry. 


Has Back Spacer. Touch the key and the car- 
riage draws back one space; a popular feature con- 
venient in billing, tabulating, making corrections. 

Has Tabulator. An important and valuable 
improvement, perfected with usual Royal _sim- 
plicity and efficiency. 

Has Tilting Paper Table. Found only on the 
Royal; gives instant access to all margin and tabu- 
lator stops; a time-saver and great convenience. 

Has Hinged Paper Fingers. Permits writing 
to extreme edge of paper (either side)—exclusive 
with the Royal. 


Write at Once for Free Literature 
Then let us demonstrate the Rugged Royal in your own office, on your own work, free of 


all obligation to you. If you want to see it alongside of some other machine, so much 
the better, The Royal shines by comparison. 


75 is price of Model 5—same as charged for Model 1 
with Tabulator. Everything included. No extras, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Room 68, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 








It is neat, compact, actractive and un- 

sea ar Cater vreakabie; supplies the heat without 
flame, smoke or smell. 

Most of them have 


We make 20 styles of these heaters from 90c each to $10. 
attractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. Z 
They have been on the market ten years and 3 
please every purchaser. We guarantee that 
you will be pleased or money refunded. They 
fit in at the feet, occupy little space and are 
just the thing. 


DON’T SHIVER AND BE UNCOMFORTABLE 


when one of these heaters will keep you warm and cozy and com- 
fortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold weather. 

Ask your dealer fora CLARK HEATER—the only kind that wili last indefinitely, never get out of order, and heat 
as much oras little as you want. Insist on the CLARK. Write for complete catalog—a postal brings it. WRITE NOW. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 88 LA SALLE AVE., CHICAGO 








































































UTS an end 
to brooms, 
mops and 
dusters and 
the back- 
aches and 
drudgery 
: they bring. 
‘ It puts an 
end tothe dust and dis- 
order and annoyance of 
weekly sweeping days. 
» It forever stops the 
nuisance of 
Spring and Fall 
bMane« houseclean- 
Ying. With 
this method, 
’ highly pol- 
ished metar tools are moved over the 
surface to be cleaned, and every piece, 
part or particle of dust, dirt, sand, moths, 
larvae, etc., are instantly drawn away by 
suction to an air-tight receptacle, leaving 
nothing to play havoc with the floor cov- 
erings and other furnishings. 

‘RicuMonp Vacuum Cleaning may be 
installed in any building, large or small, 
old or new, town or country. Wherever 
installed it will pay for itself in from eight- 
een to thirty months in the ‘‘ housclean- 
ing” expense it saves you and inthe de- 
preciation of furnishings it prevents, tosay 
nothing of the happiness and healthfulness 
of having for the first time a perfectly 
clean house without a vestige of dust and 
dirt from top to bottom. 


“COLLECT THE DUST 
—DON’T SPREAD IT” 


‘RICHMOND Vacuum Cleaning embraces 
every provedly successful type of appa- 
ratus. It includes Hand-Power Cleaners for 
$29.00; Ten-Pound Portable Electric 
Cleaners for $73.00;and Built in-the-House 
plants for $225.00, to a 40-sweeper plant 
such as cleans Marshall Field’ 's store—all 
onour ‘‘ Easy Payment Plan” of 50c. per 
week and upward; ora liberal discount will 
be allowed for cash. 





The ‘RICHMOND Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown in the illustration weighs but ten pounds 
instead of sixty. All that any po cleaner can 


o «i this one does. It is simple in 
There is nothing to wear out. There are no gears, 
no valves. Nothing to jiggle loose. 
Te operate simply attach to any electric lamp 
socket. Costs only one cent per hour to operate. 
Our “ Special Agency Plan’ enables live, 
energetic young men to become the 
Vacuum Cleaning representatives of their 
respective communities. Our ‘‘Special —— 
respondence Course in Salesmanship,' 
gether with direct instructions from hw 
trained representatives, insures ~ success. 
Write for particulars. Local agents wanted 
everywhere. 
Send for our booklet entitled, ‘‘How 
Vacuum Cleaning Saves 
Money”; also Reference Book giving 
names of 1,800 prominent installations all 
over the world. 


Tue MSCrum-HoweE tt Co. 


Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems in the Wor 


GENERAL OFFICES 


CHICAGO—460 Rush Street 
MONTREAL—15UU Concord Street 





NEW YORK—624 Terminal Building 


Branches or Agencies in other Principal cities 








Send 2c in stamps for 
a Sample Cake today. 








We have caught the fragrance of real violets 
Tue ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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|involuntary movement. 
|to her husband, and what she says con- 
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aunt succeed in absolving the wife from 
blame. 

But in this last act comes a scene that 
sent the audience away from the theater 
with tears in their eyes. Maggie's confes- 
sion told straightforwardly, with the poor 
cradle as a background, simply got to the 
hearts of the people last night, and made 
|a fitting climax to an unusually interest- 
| ing play. 





A PLAY OF FAMED PEOPLE 


166 HE First Lady of the Land”’ gave 
| New Yorkers a chance last week 
‘to look back upon the lives of Hamilton, 
Madison, and Burr, and the _ latter’s 
“ darling,’”’ Dolly Todd. There is not a 
villain in the plot, and even that old sym- 
bol of wickedness, Aaron Burr, is made out 
as a much-maligned sort of chap who is not 
such a bad fellow, after all. First and 
last: 


Burr brings Madison to eall on Dolly 
because Madison has made a speech in 
Burr’s defense in the Presidential election. 
Madison has long been smitten with the 
lady, but their first encounter was only a 
short time before, when he had picked her 
up after she had fallen and hurt her ankle, 
and you gather from the play that James 
had seen that ankle. Anyhow, he makes 
his declaration on his first call, and Dolly 
almost yields. 

But she is under the spell of Burr’s fas- 
cination. She learns that Burr has chal- 
lenged Hamilton—who is not a character 
in the play i 
promise that he will let Hamilton kill him 
rather than kill Hamilton, and is appar- 
ently ready to become the wife of the Vice- 
President, to which office Burr, as second 
choice after Jefferson for the Presidency, 





the duel she casts the vote for. Madison, 
who has become Secretary of State, goes to 
Washington, and is seen entertaining at a 
White House dinner to the diplomatic 
corps. 

A squabble among the latter over the 
right of precedence in going in to dinner 
affords occasion for some delightful com- 
edy. Then Burr’s indictment comes and 
his arrest is ordered at Madison’s house, 
but Dolly sends the officer away, and 
guarantees that Burr will come to him. 
Until the last Burr evidently keeps the 
hope that Dolly will turn to him, and you 
fear lest she may—she seems not to know 
her mind when he is around—and when 
he goes out to submit to arrest she ac- 
tually kisses her hand to him—a sort of 
Then she turns 


vinees you he has her this time, after all. 


The Has and the Are 


I’d rather be a Could Be 
If I could not be an Are; 
For a Could Be is a May Be, 
With a chance of touching par. 
I’d rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been, by far; 
For a Might Have Been has never been, 
But a Has was once an Are. 











~—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


sueceeded. Upon the tragic outcome of | | 
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A Hearty Appetite 


—and no after-effects, 
That is what every- 
one wants. And it is 
assured when you 
drink the water of 
good health— 


ONAONAET 


Mineral Water 


There’s a quality that gives relish 
to every meal, in Londonderry. 
Its purity and lightness make it 
the finest of solvents— 


a water that takes up a 
and carries off the a 
waste of the body. 

With - elements that = 


the body needs—and 
none that can harm. 


A delightful blender. 


Effervescent, in three 
table sizes. Plain, in 
half-gallon bottles. 


If you have difficulty in obtain- : 
ing Londonderry locally, write #3 
us and Wwe will see that you are #= 
supplied at once. a 
LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO, 

Nashua, N. BH, 








Genuine Calabash Pipe 


From the real South African gourd 
The pipe of the day. ${ -50 } 


Hard rubber bit postage 

with silvered — Meer- Sx prepaid £ 

schaum lining. end $1.50 > 

TODAY and be satisfied. Your 

money back if you're not. 
‘Everything for the Smoker ’’ 

SMOKE SHOP SPECIALTIES CO., 83 Main St., Holyoke. Mass. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
Jno. a Inc. Bronze Foundry 

538 West : 27th Stree New York 
Write for our fius trated booklet, Free. 


THE JUMBO CLIP 725 2F'this‘sade 

































Holds Many Papers TIME SAVER 
Easily Applied WORRY SAVER 

Quickly Removed actus: {Size AN OFFICE 
Lays Flat NECESSITY 


Sample box by mail, 15 cents postpaid. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 
“Largest Clip Makers in the World.” 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


On the Make.—Man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands of dollars. 
—Life. 
Give and Take.—Howr.tit—‘“‘ Does he 
take things philosophically? ”’. 

PowrEtt—* Yes; but he doesn’t part 
with them _philosophically.”,—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


The Only Chance.—“ If those California 
women run for office do you think they 
would be guilty of purchasing votes? ”’ 

“Not unless they got green trading 
stamps with them.’’—Houston Post. 





From Bucket to Brush.—Sue (in art 
museum)—‘‘ They say that famous marine 
artist was once a plain farmer’s boy. I 
wonder where he developed his talent? ”’ 

He—* Probably drawing water on the 
farm.”’—Boston Transcript. 





Calming Auntie—Aunt Mary (hor- 
rified)—‘*‘ Good gracious, Harold, what 
would your mother say if she saw you 
smoking cigarets? ”’ 

Haroutp (calmly)—‘‘ She’d have a fit. 
They’re her cigarets.’’— Tit-Bits. 





nuvel ends happily? ’ 

“Indeed it does. It ends in the mar- 
riage of the heroine and hero; does not go 
into their married life at all.’’-—Houston 
Post. 





Not for His.—Ricu Man—‘ Would you 
love my daughter just ac much if she had 
no money? ”’ 

Suriror—“ Why, certainly ! ”’ 

Rich Man—“‘ That’s sufficient. I don’t 
want any idiots in this family.’’-—Chicago 
News. 





A Cinch.—WIi.Liis—‘‘ They say Dobbler 
has sold his painting, ‘ The Retreat from 
Bull Run,’ that he has been trying to sell 


for years. How did he manage it?” 
Gittis—*‘ Easily. Simply changed the 
title to ‘ Automobilists Returning Home.’ ”’ 


—Puck. 





Important.—Mrs. Dr Styte—‘“‘ Marie, 
I shall take one of the children to church 
with me.” 

Tue. } ** Yes’m.”’ 

Mrs. De Styte—** Which one will go’ 
best with my new purple gown? ’—Boston 
Transcript. 








Terrible Accident to Chaos.—Talley- 
rand’s conservatism was summed up by a 
witty compatriot, Paul de Courrier, who 
declared that if Talleyrand had been pres- 
ent at the creation, he would have ex- 
claimed: “Good gracious! Chaos will be 
destroyed !’’—San Francisco Argonaut. 





Automatic.—Pius the Ninth was not 
Without a certain sense of humor. One 
day, while sitting for his portrait to Healy, 
the painter, speaking of a monk who had 
left the church and married, he observed, 
not without malice: ‘‘ He has taken his 
punishment into his own hands.”—San 
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I, you've built air castles about what a real smoke 
is, let them come sailing down to earth and harden 
into granite, for here's 


Philip Morris 
\ English Mixture ~ Cut Plug 


Every pound of “P.M.” costs you 
$2.00, but it’s worth it. We could tell 
you along story about the supreme quality 
of the leaf, how wehave produced tobacco 
for you that’s fit for a king, but if you've 
sworn out a search warrant for pipe con- 
solation, chance a quarter for a trial tin. 
Let the smoke be the perpetual orator. 






Most all good shops sell Philip Morris English 
Mixture and Cut Plug in 25c, 50c and $1.00 
tins. yours doesn’t, send us his name and 
address with 25c for trial tin of either brand. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 
421 West Broadway, New York City 

















Francisco Argonaut. 














lf not satisfactory, return it. Daus Ny 
proved Tip Top Duplicater with 
*Dausco’’ Oiled Linen Back nega- 
tive roll isthe result of 27 years’ ex- 
perience, and ig used and endorsed 
by thousands of business houses and 
individuals. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original. Clear, clean. 
perfect. Complete Duplica- 
tor, cap size, price $7.50 less discount 33 1-3 per cerit, net 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Dans Bidg.. 111 John St.. N.Y. 





Scarf Pin and Button Case 


An Ideal Gift for a Man 
Convenient, useful, rich- 
looking. 

Three separate compart- 
ments for scarf pins, links, 
studs and buttons. Every- 
thing in its placeand at the 
fingers’ tips the instant it’s 
wanted. 

Morocco covered; soft 
ooze lining. Strong snap 
clasp. Attractive for dressing table; compact for trav- 
eling. Size 444" x 3"x 1", Exceptional value. 

Send $1.00 NOW (importation is limited). Prompt 
refund if you are not wellsatisfied. Booklet Free. 


C. W. WEEKS CO., 484 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 









789) EVERYWHERE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO. 














163 River Street, Troy, N. ¥. 





A Christmas Gift 
of Enduring Value 
thinking of Christmas gifts. A 


(Ws yearhence most of the millions 


of holiday offerings will be wom out, 
lost or forgotten. Why not choose a 
gift which will afford substantial, lasting 
pleasure to your wife, your son, your 
daughter or yourself ? 


@ The best of all holiday gifts is one 
which lasts; which grows in value from 
year to year; and which, when it has 
served its purpose, is worth in cash 
every dollar that was paid for it. 


@ What is more practical than asound 
6% Bond, paying interest every six 
months, a semi-annual reminder of the 
gift and the giver >? Itpossesses intrinsic, 
sustained value; it does not wear out, 
depreciate or go out of fashion ; it pays 
interest twenty times, and returns its 
principal on the tenth anniversary. 





HE whole civilized world is 


@ Moreover, to its holder, it is a con- 
stant example of thriftand financiallman- 
agement, priceless gifts in themselves. 


@ At this season, when interest or 
maturing principal is seeking reinvest- 
ment, the purchase of a conservative 
Bond is particularly timely. 
@ Conservative investors favor A-R-E 6s, 
the 6% Gold Bonds of 'the American 
Real Estate Company. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and upward, and pay interest 
semi-annually by coupons atteched. They 
are based on the ownership of New York 
real estate affording ample security, and 
they provide various conveniences. 


@ These Bonds have been issued for 
24 years, during which they have paid 
6% without loss or delay, returning 
to investors nearly $8,000,000 in 


principal and interest. 





q Descriptive printed matter and map of New 
York City will be sent on request. Write today. 


Datorican Real Estate Company 


Founded 1888 Assets, $23,026,889.67 
Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 
Room 504, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Its MightyHandy 


: BADGER 
| LOOSE - LEAF 
RECORD BOOK 


4 Flexible binding, of heavy seal 
grain cow - hide leather. ‘Screws 

countersunk — can’t scratch. 

Reai Estate 
wations, Stu 











For 
nts, Lawyers, Cor- 
Size 11x98. ents, "Engineers, Min- 


rs, Agents, 8 
Adapted for Private Ledgers, me fact, 
for every known record use. 26 
complete, with 200 leaves and oe ay 
r dealer can’t nag Key you, 
“a send A ont on ev of price. 
form of ruling required in your Gomes 
ness. Will refund money if not 
ry. Send for folder 


THE HEINN CO., Dept. R., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Chipper Chopper.—Customper—‘ I 
want to order my wife a round.” 

ButcuEer—" So do I mine, sir; 
orders me around.’ 


but she 
’"—Boston Transcript. 





' Papa’s Job.—‘‘ What is Billy Hardatit 
doing these days ? * asked Smithers. 

“* Oh, he’s working his son’s way through 
college,” said ; little Binks.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





As the Boy Sees It.—‘‘ Now, Willie,” 
said the superintendent’s little boy, ad- 
dressing the blacksmith’s little boy, who 
had come over for a frolic, ‘‘ we'll play 
‘Sabbath School.’ You give me a nickel 
every Sunday for six months, and then at 
Christmas I'll give you a ten-cent bag of 
eandy.””—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Kept them Hustling.—‘‘ A good turkey 

dinner and mince pie,” said a well-known | 
after-dinner orator, ‘‘ always puts us in a 
lethargic mood—makes us feel, in fact, like 
the natives of Nola Chucky. In Nola 
Chucky one day I said to a man: 
ce fe What is the principal occupation of 
this town? 
** © Wall, boss,’ 
ing, ‘ in winter they mostly sets on the east 
side of the house and follers the sun around 
to the west, and in summer they sets on the 
west side and follers the shade around to 
the east.” °—Washington Star. 


‘ 





The ‘Real Henry Clay.”—One winter 
morning Henry Clay, finding himself in 
need of money, went to the Riggs Bank 
and asked for the loan of $250 on his per- 
sonal note. He was told that while his 
credit was perfectly good, it was the inflex- 
ible rule of the bank to require an indorser. 
The great statesman hunted up Daniel 
Webster and asked him to indorse the note. 
‘* With pleasure,” said Webster. ‘‘ But 
I need some money myself. Why not 
make your note for five hundred, and you 
and I will split it? ”’ 

This they did. And to-day the note is 
in the Riggs Bank—unpaid.—Popular 
Magazine. 





Nothing Doing.—Two woman’s college 
professors, the professor of English liter- 
ature and the professor of history, attended 
a matinée of a Shakespearian production 
during Christmas week to make “ notes ” 


to compare impressions. When they ar- 
rived at the theater they were dismayed to 
find that their seats were separated several 
rows. They realized that their joint work 
would practically be nullified. The his- 
tory professor, however, noticed that the 
man sitting next to her seemed to be alone, 
and after much hesitation she decided to 
explain matters and ask him if he would 
take the seat of the literature professor 
three rows ahead. She was a shy, South-| $ 
ern young woman, but finally, mustering 
up her courage, she laid her hand on the 
man’s arm and asked gently: 

“Excuse me, sir; but are you not 
alone? ” 

The man grew confused, coughed ner- 
vously, and then, putting his hand to his 
mouth, he whispered to the amazed 
professor: ‘{‘ Cheese it, kid, my wife is sit- 
ting next to me.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





the man answered, yawn- | 


for their lectures for the following year and | | 
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mb« 
Teher: 
Shuste 
Gover 
Nankir 
ists. 
Decemb 
issue 
A in Pel 
King C 
; _ ecem| 
Thoughtful selection is the “9 A 
distinctive charm of any “A ka. 
% Christmas gift Pores 
Decem| 
| Belle Mead Sweets sion 
| Chocolates and Bon Bons vietc 
rane : ‘ Decem 
Their delicate flavoring and de- : deci 
licious taste delight the most Prin 
| exacting. Made of the purest 
| chocolate, fruit and nuts with- s 
| out any of the usual glucose Wee 
and artificial coloring in the 
| creams. meses 
Ask your druggist for the, ‘‘ De kno 
, Luxe” box at $1.00, or Fine — 
‘ Mixed at $1.25, if you want the Johr 
| utmost in sweets. . Oil 
| Made in the cleanest candy kitchen “f 
in the world 
Dece: 
BELLE MEAD SWEETS _ 
85 West End Ave., Trenton, N. J. E Jan 
ri 
ibe y. © 
Dec 
tu 
If you can’t have the best of at 
| Dec 
everything, at least you can 0 
7) 
have the best of Pencils— Ba 
L. & C. Hardtmuth’s re 
Dec 
Pp 
C 
Ce 
I 
} 
*Koh-i-noor” Pencils supplied by high-class t 
Stationers, dealers in drawing materials, artists’ 
supplies, &c.—Illustrated list on application to *, 
a L. wa Cc, OD gooey: kong ; 
East Street firs 
and Koh-i- = House, London. Pa vir A 
ror 56 years we have been paying our cu: D 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and a 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
inv. tion. Please ask for Loan List No. 717 
25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investo 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kan: 
3 ae Beaut} ful Birds 
fan’ ins, io x. ved every aon woe I 
‘3 hunter needs, Quickly, easily learned by men, 
‘7 women and ost very I 
Generous sample ** 3-in-One *’ for your sewing machine ; oils pet 
fectly ; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid ; lasts long; free 
from acid. Write 3-in-One Oil Co., 18 Broadway, mE. 
The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 
a 
Whitman Saddle 
For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with compact- 
ness. Bh og: f of reise and const, uction & give 
ep 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufactaring 
experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 
The Meblbach Saddle Co.. 104 Chambers St., New York City 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


mber 1.—Russia orders an advance on 
‘Teheran following Persia's refusal to dismiss 
Shuster, its Treasurer-General. The British 
Government refuses to intervene. 


monking surrenders to the Chinese revolution- 
ists. 


December 2.—William Morgan Shuster takes 
issue with Sir Edward Grey, denying any bias 
in Persian affairs 


King George and Queen Mary land at Bombay. 


December 3.—Ten thousand Persians march to 
the American Legation in Teheran asking help 
in their rejection of Russia. The National 
Council telegraphs an appeal to the American 
Congress. 


December 5.—A decisive ty ered for the posses- 
sion of the oasis outside Tripoli is fought be- 
tween 20,000 Italians and 8,000 Turks, with 
victory for the former. 


December 6.—Heads of the Chinese Republic 
decide to float a bond issue of $5,000,000. 
Prince Chun, the Chinese Regent, abdicates. 





Domestic 


December 1.—James B. and John J. McNamara 
plead guilty at Los Angeles. 


December 3.—William J. Burns asserts in In- 
dianapolis that Samuel Gompers must. have 
known the guilt of the McNamara brothers. 


December 4.—The Sixty-second Congress meets 
in regular session. 

John D. Rockefeller retires from the Standard 
Oil Company, of which he has been in charge 
for forty-one years. His brother and Henry 
M. Flagler also resign: 


December 5.—President Taft’s message, devoted 
entirely to the trusts, is read in both Houses of 
Congress. 

James B. McNamara is sentenced to life im- 
risonment and his brother to fifteen years 
y Judge Bordwell. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


December 14.—The Legislative Council of Ken- 
tucky elect representatives to the Confeder- 
ate Congress. 

December 15.—Col. James A. Garfield, with his 
Ohio regiment, leaves Columbus for the seat 
of war in Kentucky. 

December 16.—T wo Senators from Kentucky 
are sworn in as members of the Confederate 
Congress at Richmond. 


December 17.—The belligerent tone of the British 
papers over the Trent affair creates great ex- 
citement throughout the United States. 


Colonel Terry’s Texan Rangers attack the 
Mum force on the Grand River opposite 
Mumfordsville, Ky., but are repulsed with 
the loss of their colonel and 30 others killed. 
The Union loss is 25 killed and wounded. 
Twenty-eight Union men are captured by the 
Confederates on the Cumberland River, near 
Paducah. 


An expedition under the command of General 
Pope attacks a Confederate camp near Shaw- 
nee Mound, Mo., taking 150 prisoners and a 
large quantity of supplies. 

December 18.—British papers reaching the 
United States show that war between Amer- 
ica and England is considered inevitable. In 
France the same view is held. The French 
Emperor has sent a circular note to the Euro- 
pean Powers condemning the capture of Mason 
and Slidell. 

A detachment of General Pope’s forces sur- 
prizes a Confederate camp at Millford, Mo., 
and takes 1,300 prisoners and a large quantity 
of supplies. 

December 19.—A Confederate light any 
— a Union battery near Point of Rocks, 
Md.. but is compelled to retire. 

Southern papers report that the property of 
Northerners in the South has been confiscated 
to the value of $2,500,000. 


December 20.—An engagement takes place near 
Drainesville, Va., between General Ord’s 
brigade and four Confederate regiments under 
General Stewart, resulting in favor of the 
Union forces. 

In Congress a resolution for the confiscation of 
all Confederate property and a liberation of 
the slaves is laid aside by a majority of two. 

A skirmish occurs near Hudson, Mo. 

Eleven schooners laden with stone are sunk in 
the entrance of Charleston Harbor 

December 21.—The Southern papers are filled 
with articles expressing delight at’ the prospect 
of a war between England and the United 
States. 

December 22.—The Confederate commissary 
and ordnance stores at Nashville are de- 
stroyed by fire. 





December 23.—A slight encounter takes place in 
Perry County, Ky. 
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These illustrations 
of the celebrated 
Boss” 


quality of the engraving. 
His - stock 


patterns. 
he can procure it for you. 





Don’t be misled by 
case. 


Find the “‘ Crescent ’’ 





‘Crescent ” 
gold-filled watch cases. 


From them you can judge the artistic designs and the 
But to get the full effect you 
should see the cases themselves at your jeweler’s. 

is selected from more than three thousand 
Probably he has just the case you want—if not, 


But be sure that you are getting a “ 
‘Jas. Boss’? gold-filled case—and not some cheapened case 
that is merely washed with a thin film of gold. 

** Guarantees,”’ 


or the 
as you see it in the lower right-hand illustration. 

These marks are your safeguards. 
with the fine jewelry trade and have been for fifty years. 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 
Philadelphia 


Exquisite Cases 
for Ladies’ 
Watches 


Reliable Gold-filled 


show Ladies’ sizes 
and “ Jas. 





Crescent’’ or a 





stamped inside the 
“‘ Jas. Boss’’ trade-mark, 


They are standard 





























50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MOWEY REFUNDED 
GAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


-HOSKINS puita, 


912 Chestnut St. 

















TYPEWRITERS =reurcy 


on any make of Typewriter. Our 
Save $25 to $50° "Factory Rebuilt’ Typewriters are 
perfect in quality, condition and looks. Durable and reliable 
in construction and serviceable in every way- Buy from the 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in londiag cities. 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workmanship 
and material. Write for catalogue and address of nearest 
branch office. 
American Writing Machine Co, 
345 Broadway, New York 











ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


A quick lunch. 
| ta Avoid Imitations—Ask for ““HORLICK’S”’—-Everywhere 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for ali ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 








Great | 
for Children! 


Growing children need a solid 
breakfast—the kind that will stand 
by them till noon. You can’tafford 
to fool the children’s stomachs—the 
condition of their health, when they 
are grown, depends upon their get- 
ting sufficient nourishment while 
they are growing. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


is great for children—it provid~s 
just the kind of nourishment a 
growing child needs. 


Ralston is a wholesome, solid 
commonsense food of natural wheat 
color, with all of the flavor and 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 


Ralston is not factory cooked—but 
fresh cooked, everymorning, inyour 
own kitchen, and brought to your 
table tempting and delicious. 
Servewithcream 
and sugar. 


Ralston is a most 
economical food— 
one cup, when cook- 
ed, makes a break- 
fast for six. Get a 
package today—for 
your children’s sake. 
You will like it as 
much as they will. 

Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious,nourishing bread 
muffins, rolls etc. Tryit. too. 
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This bank invites correspondence 
from those seeking investments the 
soundness and stability of which is 
beyond question. Municipal Bonds, 
Coupon Bonds, and other securities 
yielding from 5% to 7%. 

Address Bond Department “B.” 


THE ISLAND CITY 
NATIONAL BAN K of 


KEY WEST FLORIDA 
CAPITAL ntti fete) 
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WINTER TRAVEL SOUTHWARD 
(Continued from page 1160) 


Alhambra (optional), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, 
England, and return to New York. The 
cost of the trip, including shore excursions, 
hotel expenses, ete., first-class throughout, 
is $400. 

There are two Raymond-Whitcomb 
tours planned for the season. The first 
sails from New York January 24, return- 
ing June 2, visiting Egypt, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Turkey, and Europe. The 
cost is $1,585. The second, a shorter tour, 
leaves New York February 20, returning 
May 24, the total cost being $1,145. There 
will be six Cook’s Tours, with respective 
sailing-dates from New York and fares as 
follows: January 6 and January 10, fare 
$1,160 and $1,130 respectively; January 
20 and 24, fares $1,240 and $1,210; Febru- 
ary 3, $1,030; February 14, $1,210; Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21, $1,030 and $1,040; March 
2, $845. These tours cover the usual 
Mediterranean ports, allowing plenty of 
time for sightseein~ and are of varying 
duration. 


BERMUDA, NASSAU, AND 
PORTO RICO 


~ Nearest to the United States of all the 
islands of the south, are the Bermudas 
and the Bahamas. The latter comprize a 
group of over three hundred coral islands, 
lying about 700 miles south of New York, 
upon which is enjoyed a winter tempera- 
ture rarely registering below 60 degrees. 
So popular have these little islands been 
for many years past, that the tourist meets 
with no difficulty in finding the kind of 
hotel or boarding-house which may suit 
his or her means. 

Owing to their proximity to this country, 
this group of islands is easily reached, and 
is on the regular itineraries of several of 
the large steamship companies doing busi- 
ness in the West Indies. Special tours, 
also, are made to these islands by tourist 
agencies and the steamship companies 
themselves. 

The two principal lines running between 
New York and Bermuda are the Royal 
Mail and the Quebec Steamship Compa- 
nies. Sailings on the Bermudian, belong- 
ing to the latter company, are on every 
Wednesday. On the Royal Mail the sail- 
ings are at ten-day intervals. During the 
season this company will put on its Ber- 
muda service the new twin-screw cruiser, 
Arcadian. This cruiser is specially fitted 
for tourist service in tropical waters, and 
is said to be one of the finest vessels be- 
longing to the company. The excursion 
rates from New York to Bermuda on the 
steamers of both these companies are 
$10 and up. 

Through the winter tours to Bermuda 
are run weekly by the Raymond and Whit- 
comb Company, as also by Thos. Cook 
and Son. The former company also 
pays special attention to the Bahamas in 
connection with their Florida tours. These 
islands have Nassau for their principal 
port, and, lying off the Florida coast, are 
easy of access to those who wish to avoid 
a long sea voyage. They are on the 
schedule of the Ward Line steamers, run- 
ning from New York to Nassau, $25 and up. 
One of the AGWI Tours from New York 
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It’s Baker's 


It’ s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
4chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
rims J blended, it 
is of the 
asst quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 

















. Watertown, V.Y..U.S.A 











Highest Prices 
Paid for 


Bare plots. 
Western. 


Moving Picture Plays 


No dialogue. Comedy, Drama and 
Prompt payment guaranteed. 


Write for circular of instruciions. 


Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2000 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa, 














Ids BATH «IUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 


Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 

Full length baths, far better than tin tubs, Lasts 

for years. Write for special agents offer and description, 
Robingon Bath Cabinet Co., 693 Jefferson Ave,, Toledo, 0, 

















Learn Apowt Brick 





ecer a one admires a brick pte: 
Few realize its low cost and economy. 

Brick is the most beautiful, most reliable, 
really the cheapest building "material in the 
world. The cost of wood has risen until a 
wood house costs more to build and maintain 
than a brick house. 


Learn the Facts. Send today for our Free Books, ** 
— in Building Materials’’ and *‘The Cost a 


a House 
Two Books of New House Designs from 

leading architects’ offices, sent on re- 
¢ eipt of price: 

‘ A House of Brick Dag $10,000,’’ 2nd Edi- 
on. 41 design : 

A House of Brick ‘of Moderate Cost’ 

($3,000 to $7,000). 71 designs, 

When writing state character of work 
you have in mind, 


TRADE MARK 
THE BUILDING BRICK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1334 Flatiron Building, New York 
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at sea, and two in Nassau; fare, $50 and up. 
Since coming under the American flag, 
Porto Rico has been growing in popularity 
as a winter resort for travelers from this 
euntry. This typically beautiful West 
Indian island is about 1,500 miles from 
New York, the time taken for the average 
excursion being 16 days. It is on the itin- 
erary of most of the West Indian tours as 
already described, and is reached by direct 
steamers on the Red D and Porto Rico 
lines. Weekly sailings from New York 
are made by each of these lines, at an 
average of $40 and $45 up. The Porto 
Rico Line maintains a weekly service also 
between San Juan and New Orleans. 


TRIPS TO SOUTH: AMERICA 


So successful have their former cruises 
been that the Hamburg-American plans a 
third “‘ Grand Cruise ’”’ to South America 
on the Bliicher, one of this company’s 
largest steamers. The start will be made 
fom New York on January 20, returning 
to this port April 8. The countries visited 
are: Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Straits 
of Magellan, Tierra del Fuego, Chile, the 
West Indies, and Panama, the total dis- 
tance covered being 19,039 miles. The 
cost of the trip varies, according to state- 
room, from $1,150 to $350. At Valparaiso 
itis optional with the tourist to make the 
return to Buenos Aires by the steamer or 
by Trans-Andean Railway across Chile 
and Argentina, the latter allowing nine 
days more time for sightseeing on shore. 

Regular sailings are made by the Lam- 
port and Holt Line of steamers on the 5th 
and 20th of each month to South Amer- 
ican ports as far as Buenos Aires, the time 
fom New York to the latter city being 
usually 23 days, and the passenger rate 
varying from. $190 to $220. A consider- 
able reduction from these rates is made 
for excursion tickets. Arrangements can 
also be made with this company for trips 
on the Trans-Andean Railway and various 
side tours. 

A ninety-two-day tour is planned by the 
Raymond-Whitecomb Company, _ sailing 
fom New York February 1 and returning 
May 3. Jamaica is the first country 
reached. From there the itinerary takes 
the tourist to Panama, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Barbados. 
The total cost of the tour is $1,385. 

Cook’s Semi-Annual Tour to South 
America, occupying 105 days, at.a fare of 
$1,500, including all traveling expenses, 
leaves New York January 20, returning 
May 3. The itinerary includes Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, Brazil, 
and Barbados. 


THE WEST INDIES AND PANAMA 


Ever since travel for health and pleasure 

ame a custom with those who could 
afford it, the West Indies have held a 
prime place in the favor of those who would 
escape the severities of a northern winter. 
The health-giving charm of this island 
paradise lying at the very door of the 
United States, has thus been known for 
many a decade, and has attracted an ever- 
Increasing throng of visitors to enjoy the 
relaxation of a winter spent in an atmos- 
Phere that breathes perpetual summer. 
To this charm of nature has recently been 
added a special interest growing out of the 
closer ties of political kinship and .com- 
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“‘AGirl Friend of My Wife’s 


has used Pebeco a long time— 
is most enthusiastic about it. 
She often recommended it to 
my wife, who was deterred 
from buying it because of the 
price. Yet my wife is by no 
means saving when it comes to 
talcum and other toilet articles. 
She merely couldn’t make up 
her mind to pay 50c for a 
tooth-paste when she could buy 
others for less and knew of 
nothing better.”’ 


acid properties of Pebeco. 


tube there is no cheaper dentifrice. 


Acid Test Papers 











PEBEC 


‘‘But those scented, flavored pastes satisfy her no longer. 
wants no other tooth-paste, powder or wash, because she has used 
Pebeco and says the cleanliness and freshness that follow its use are 
wonderful and that her teeth are whiter than ever before.’’ 


Send for a Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


Pebeco not only whitens the teeth, but best of all, it absolutely protects 
them against decay caused by ‘‘acid mouth.”’ 
you can determine the condition of your mouth and prove the anti- 


Tubes of Pebeco Tooth Paste are so large, and 
so little is needed for perfect results, that at 50c a 


Send for a Ten-day Trial Tube and 


LEMN & FINK 


1O7 William St., New York 


TOOTF 
PASTE 


She now 


With the Test Papers , 





Lehn & Fink, 107 William St., New York 

Gentlemen— Please send me Trial Tube 
of’ Pebeco Tooth Paste; also Acid Test 
Papers. 

(Write your name and address fully and plainly. } 
NAMIO Sasi vse dewancoeabetts Rog elas ee eaeiicins 
SASGOES voids sa cab cone cee ediens waiaven seueens 
CNB oy ccs eptadasgessSues mnie anssaun 














GIVE HIM asetof 
Krementz Bodkin 
Clutch Studs and 
Vest Buttons 


Go in like a Needle 
Hold like an Anchor 


Do not mar the stiffest shirt front. 
Please the most fastidious man. 


Here are two new designs in mother- 
of-pearl and 14K Rolled Gold Plate, 
Krementz quality. 

Set contains No. 58K No. 66K 
Cuff Links $1.75 $1.50 
3 Studs 1.00 1.00 
6 Vest Buttons 3.00 2.75 


Complete Set, $5.75 $5.25 
Also many beautiful designs in solid & 
gold and platinum; some set with § 
precious stones. 

If not found at your jeweler’s or 

haberdasher’s, write us for name 

of dealer handling thein 
Booklet on Request 


101 Chestnut St. 
mf KREMENTZ & CO. eek NS. 
Makers of the famous Krementz 
Collar Button 














ABsSsSsSsSssseeN 
ip” Begin Your yy 
~ Kmas Shopping 
. NOW 


Go to any stationer or jeweler 
and geta 


“Swan Safety” 
Fountpen 


It is the gift that 
will be most ap- 
preciated by 
your rela- 
tives and 
intimate 
friends, 
















Sold 
in Xmas 
boxes and 
can be mail- 
ed anywhere 
for a few cents. 


Made in solid gold, gold filled, 
sterling silver and vulcanite in a 
variety of styles—$2.50 and up. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


a7 Maiden Lane New York 
209 So. State St. Chicago 
London Paris. Brussels 
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“Where Rolls the Mighty Oregon” 


_ California 


Columbia River Region 
Puget Sound pe eerie RANEAN 
Mts. Shasta, Hood, St. 
Helens, Rainier - Tacoma 
and Adams; the Siskiyou, 
Olympic, Cascade and 
Rocky Mountains. 











| You can ride through this 


Scenic Northwest 


4 on the only all-first-class 
: Sleeping, Observation and 
Dining Car train from and 

to the North Pacific Coast: 


"North Coast Limited’ 


Three other daily electric- 
lighted flyers. Thro’ ser- 
vice to and from Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


Write for"Eastward Through 
the Storied Northwest" and 

other booklets of trip and 
trains. Address 
A. M. CLELAND 


General Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern 


Le alg Hoe 
“sats 


Barareh ee 



















Onl, line to Gardiner 
Gateway, OFFICIAL 
Yellowstone Park 
entrance. 
Season June 15 to Sept. 
15, 1912. 





Country Church 


A Helpful New Book 


Rev. J. D. Ashenhurst believes that the day 
is here—and that a still greater day is at hand 
for effective work in this field. Out of a long 
experience in a rural pastorate, he discusses 
actual conditions in rural communities, and the 
means by which they should now be met. He 
advances valuable methods for widening the 
church’s influence and making it a center of 
wholesome attraction for old and young. 


Cloth, $1 net ; postpaid, $1.08 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


New York and London 
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mercial unity which are steadily drawing 
this country and its southern neighbors 
together. The digging of the Canal was, 
of course, a milestone in the progress of 
this awakening interest. It has drawn at- 
tention directly to the Isthmus of Panama 
itself, a region hitherto never dreamed of 
as a remote possibility by the winter vaca- 
tionist, and it has been a factor also in 















bringing into new and more alluring relief 
| the lands of romantic adventure with which 
the blue waters of the Caribbean are 
/studded. As a practical consequence, the 
|steamship companies and traveling agen- 
| cies are adding to their West Indian facili- 
ties, and gradually making of this region a 
winter rival of the Mediterranean and the 
Orient. 

Two important cruises planned by the 
White Star Line this season will start from 
New York on January 20 and February 24, 
making a thirty-one-day tour of the West 
Indies and Caribbean ports of South 
America. The Laurentic, a 15,000-ton 
triple-screw steamer, will make both trips, 
the fare for which will be from $150 upward. 
The itinerary of the first cruise is as fol- 
lows: Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Port 
au Prince, Haiti; Kingston, Jamaica; Pan- 
ama; Cartagena, Colombia; La Guayra, 
Venezuela; Port of Spain and La Brea, 
Trinidad; Bridgetown, Barbados; Fort 
de France and St. Pierre, Martinique; 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas; San Juan, 
Porto Rico; Nassau, Bahamas; returning 
to New York, February 20. The second 
cruise is identical with the foregoing, ex- 
cept that the stops at Santiago and Port 
au Prince are made on the return voyage. 
The passenger rates include all expenses 
on board the steamer, but not the shore 
excursions. 

Five cruises will be made by the Ham- 
burg-American liners Moltke and Hamburg, 
the sailing dates for which are January 23, 
February 10, February 24, March 7, 
March 26. This line has been conducting 
pleasure-cruises to this region during the 
past seventeen years, and their present 
service is thus a result of a more than 
usually extended experience of what is 
needed in this kind of enterprise. The 
cruises this season are varied in length 
and itinerary; the fare, exclusive of land 
charges, averages from $85 to $500. The 
January cruise, occupying 28 days, visits 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Panama, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, Marti- 
nique, St. Thomas, and Bermuda. The 
first February cruise is for 21 days, and 
omits Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, and 
Martinique. The second cruise this month 
is the same as that in January. The first 
March cruise is similar to the first’ Febru- 
ary cruise. The second and last cruise of 
the season takes only 16 days and embraces 
Cuba, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, and 
Bermuda. 

Other steamship companies have numer- 
ous and usually shorter tours than these. 
Thus, the United Fruit Company plans 
seven cruises this winter, averaging from 
12 to 21 days in duration; fare, $76 to $210. 
These tours run weekly and fortnightly 
through the season. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans are the 
starting-points, and the itineraries include 
Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
and: Guatemala. The Red Cross Line 
plans three special cruises on the tourist 
steamer Stephano.- The first of these 
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WIN or 
LOSE ? 


This Shot 
Decides 


Often, at the most 
critical point of the 
game, an awkward 
situation can_ be 
solved onlyby the 
utmost delicacy 

of touch, accu- 
racy of hand 

and eye and 
steadiness of 

nerve, 
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RROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


needs no special room. It can be set on 
library or dining-room table or mountedon 
its own legs or compactly folding stand. 
Sizes range up to 4 4x9 feet (standard), each 
size exactly correct in proportions, and 
adapted to the most expert play. The 
most delicate shots, calling for skill of 
the highest type, can be executed with 
the utmost accuracy. 


$199 DOWN 


Prices $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, ete 
$1 or more down (depending on size_and style) 
and asmall amount each month. Full playing 
equipment free. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE--0n receipt of first instal- 
ment, we will ship Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfac- 
tory return it, and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
Send today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
711 Center Street Portland, Me. 














OUR ADIRONDACK 
AUTOMOBILE FUR COATS 


f Schott Grad 
“Senne $755 


Are the equal of coats you pay 
$100 and up for elsewhere 


We want you to know our furs for 
men and women and the values 
we give! These coats serve 
as an introduction.. Our 
andsome catalog, which is 
yours for the asking, has 
many like values. 


Raccoon 


- Motor Coats 


Roomy throughout, full 
sweep, perfectly draped, 
correctly, and will 
their shape and style 
forall time. Made as illus- 
trated of well-furred north- 
ern skins, nicely matched, 
54 inches long, with large, 
close-fitting storm. collar, 
wide turnback cuffs, deep 
ulster pockets, and richly 
lined with all-wool flannel. 
e and sleeves have 


= a lining. $75 
xpress charges pre- 
paid. 
Other Coats at $90, 
$110, $125, $150. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
Write for large, beauti- 
fully Illustrated Catalog of 
Outdoor Outfittings. 


W.Cc. LEONARD & CO: 
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Jeaves New York December 23, and 
touches at Bermuda, Havana, and Nassau; 
time 13 days; fare $75 and up. The sec- 
ond has the same itinerary, and starts 
January 10. The third is a twenty-day 
quise, leaving New York January 27, and 
adds Jamaica and the Isthmus to its 
itinerary; fare, $100 and up. 

Regular trips are made every 10 days 
from New York by the steamers of the 
Quebec Steamship Company, for the Wind- 
ward Islands and Demerara. The dura- 
tion of these trips is about 28 days; the 
passenger rate from $80 to $150. Besides 
these, there are regular sailings to all parts 
of the West Indies by the Royal Mail, 
Hamburg-American, Red D, United Fruit, 
and other lines. Until the end of March, 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Company 
will have a special round trip, between 
New York and the Canal Zone, of $100, 
good for return on the same or next suc- 
eeding steamer. 


TRIPS TO MEXICO 


The attractiveness of this country’s 
neighbor republic as a winter resort is 
attributable to various features. When 
the tourist passes over the Texan border 
line, he finds himself in a land that has 
practically all the novelty of scenery, 
human character, and mode of life which 
make travel in a foreign country so fasci- 
nating. Here is the land of the Aztecs, 
showing vestiges of a remarkable extinct 
eivilization, the counterpart of which can 
be found only in Peru. The ruined monu- 
ments, the buried cities of these vanished 
people, are like nothing else within the reach 
of the tourist who does not care to wander 
far from home; and in the archeologist 
these remains of antiquity excite quite as 
-deep, if not deeper, interest than the crum- 
bling remains of Pompeii itself. As a set- 
ting for this historic feature, Mexico offers 
4 delightful semitropical climate and a 
population in which the picturesque char- 
acteristics of the Spaniard are mingled 
with those of the native races. 

To reach this country any of the large 
travel agencies furnish suggestions as to 
tours, ete. By steamer from New York 
first-class fare is $67, by railway $67.60. 
From San Francisco the round trip is $80. 
Steamers go direct from New York, or else 
‘via Havana, to the chief Mexican ports, 
Vera Cruz and Tampico. By rail the 
“tourist travels via San Antonio or El Paso. 
The very excellent system of national 
railways in Mexico enables the traveler 
to visit pretty much any section of the 
republic, and to go as far south as the 
Guatemalan boundary. From the United 
States the Mexican National Railway is 
-reached at three points on the Rio Gtande 
—Laredo, Eagle Pass, and El Paso. 


PACIFIC COAST AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN RESORTS 


Attractive transcontinental toursin much 
variety and numbers will be found avail- 
able. One may go by northern, southern, 
or central routes. He will find at his dis- 
posal well-equipped through trains of the 
best type, such as the ‘‘ Oriental Limited ” 
of the Great Northern, the ‘‘ North Coast 
Limited,” and ‘‘ Puget Sound Limited ” 
of the Northern Pacific, the “‘ Olympian ” 
-and ‘‘ Columbian,” of the St. Paul system, 
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Remington Typewriter 
| cco Perpetual Ploneer 


SRE, 








The No. 10 and No. 11 Visible Remirigton Models are the latest 
expressions of Remington leadership. They represent the sum fotal of all 
typewriter achievement — past and present. 

They contain every merit that the Remington has always:had, and every 
merit that any writing machine has ever had. 

They contain, in. addition. new and fundamental improvements that no 
typewriter has ever had; among them the first column selector, the first 
built-in tabulator, and the first key-set tabulator. The Model 11 with Wahl 
Mechanism is also the first Adding and Subtracting Typewriter. 
improvements are the latest contributions to typewriter progress, and they 
are Remington. contributions — every one. 

The Remington, the original pioneer in the typewriter field, is the present) 
day pioneer in all new developments of the writing machine. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 









































Love Me—Love My Dog 


Send postal for Sample 
of real dog food— 


Austin's DogBread 


Made carefully of clean, high 

ade materials. The kind of 
ood your dog deserves. Give 
us your dealer’s name. 

For small pets, ask for 
Austin’s Puppy Bread. 
Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
208 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 











EVER TASTE GOOD HAM? 


Takes a year to properly cure a ham in the true South- 
ern Style. Then it keeps indefinitely and improves with 
age. 

**Forest Home’’ Virginia Hams 

Taste quite different from the ordinary kind. 
but tender, : 

8 to 16 lbs each—30c lb, Mail us your order for your 
winter needs. We pay freight on first shipment of i0J lbs. 
or more. They will keep until you use them. 


Firm 


|| FOREST HOME FARM, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 








ithe ‘‘ Los Anzeles Limited” of the Union 
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Hunting for a Sensible 


Christmas Gift? 


PARIS GARTERS 


No 


METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


May be had in special Holiday Boxes 





A.STEIN &CO. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Pacific, the ‘‘ Sunset Limited” of the cars 
Ad , Southern Pacific, the ‘ California Lin venient 
WI j ted’ and “‘ Santa Fé de Luxe” of 48 esting P 
Atchison. What is known as “ the chartere 
; Lake route,’ the same being that of th@ through 
San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt Lak@ city by 
P ll C d d / Railway, takes the tourist by direct lip Route,” 
ersona Yy -Con ucte ours from Salt Lake to Los Angeles and gy Paso, F 
THE IDEAL WAY TO TRAVEL Pedro, the latter being the ocean terminy Mt. Li 
By the Denver and Rio Grande one my Then 
Tickets for February tours include railroad transportation, [J] teach attractive resorts in Colorado agi San Di 
FLORIDA good going and returning only on Special Pullman Train Utah, and the Pacific coast itself by th Santa | 
pie | mide ae 20 between New York and Jacksonville; also Pullman ac- new extension known as the Western Pag.§ Grove, 
$50 from New York commodations and all meals while on Special Train fic, running from Salt Lake to San Fra made t 
a z p ss . . . . f 
allowing two full weeks for independent travel in Florida. cisco. The Southern Pacific issues one ¢ mit 0 
. 5 . Pp . . ’ 
Tickets for March tour include railroad transportation, the largest of the season’s pamphlets fe goes to 
going on Special Train and returning on regular trains . | tourists, being of the standard magazin§f the Le 
within three months; also Pullman accommodations and size, profusely illustrated. Indeed, th@ thence 
meals going on Special Train. literature sent out by the transportatig§ Francl 
PINEHURST Welk aesecdiel tint ; ; companies, seen in mass, is NOW quite Tamal 
ickets include railroad transportation, good returning wonderful to behold. In this Pacific-coag metro] 
Febuary © a i within eighteen days, Pullman berth and necessary meals literature will be found descriptions of trip} to Sali 
‘o e . ae ° “Ti 
going and three days’ board at Hotel Carolina, Pinehurst. to Honolulu. Attractive Honolulu mat thence 
NEW ORLEANS An eight-day trip by Special Pullman Train, including ter is issued by the Pacific Mail and othe Cafion 
MARDI GRAS three days at New Orleans, for the Mardi Gras; a day lines. i ; 5 es an Cafion 
aa 8 at Asheville; a day at Chattanooga; and half a day at _ From its mild climate, its historic asq J Gorge 
$100 from New York Birmingham, Ala., the Steel Center of the South. Tick- JJ Ciations, its picturesque streets and build. Cryst: 
WASHINGTON ets include necessary expenses. ings, se gies ont as the principal Gul rs 
. 4 city and the entrance to the Mississippi may 
December 27, January 18 Three-day trips from New York and Philadelphia to the N Orl : llv ra : 
’ : : : : 2 ‘ -New Orleans is naturally an attractive is pro 
pe Fg td . phy Len el National Capital, including railroad transportation, good feature to the winter vacationist. Mor. at va 
$12, $14,$15from NewYork for ten days, and hotel expenses for two days. over, it can be reached by either rail and t 
For specific rates of fare and further information, apply to C. STUDDS, District JJ Steamship at any time, and is besides s one 
Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or D. N. Bell, Assistant central point for tourists who contemplate Mexi 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. extending their travels either to the Paci pen 
or to Mexico and Central America. By And 
: steamer, the Southern Pacific Steamship bene’ 
PENNSYI V ANI A | Line offers a round-trip fare of $70 from the 
New York to New Orleans, with choice of most 
rail lines returning. These steamers mn town 
every Wednesday and Saturday, and are from 
is the title of a beautifully illustrated | due at, the port of arrival Mondays ani J nish 
; Thursdays. url 
= \ . . 
| 80 page booklet with six complete Probably the favorite winter tour to the can 
maps descriptive of delightful tours | Pacific Coast from New York is via Nev J cho 
. h | Tl Orleans, and there are various itineraries or : 
In this c arming is an planned by different companies along this the 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, | Toute. A specimen tour of the kind is 
FRANK ROBERTS from January 25 to March 15, and costs, A 
WN WINTER ! Sica Pantuns Rane Uddin either from Boston or New York, $510. 
PARAD | S r” of Havana New Orleans is reached January 28. Dur 
52 Broadway Room 209 New York | ing the two-days’ sojourn in the latter city, C 
passengers make their headquarters on hon 
to f 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES REAL ESTATE STAMPS, COINS, ETC. PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS Sp 
PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- You can buy your | $7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 t NT J 
TURN D. Send sketch for free report as to FLORIDA winter homesite at | $20 for a $4. Keep all amr aaenl teehee peng de rte ‘Book “Hove tent — 
patenabil ity. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT Allandale, PtrOrange, on famous East Coast, | 1880, and send 10 cents at once for new illus- | Patent” and “What to Invent,” sent elu 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven-] and build your home for less than cost of | trated Coin Value om, 4x7. It may mean | Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION | wintering at a Florida hotel. Fishing, boat-| yourfortune. C. F. CLarKE Co., entability. Patents obtained or fee returned. mc 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- | ing; finest automobile racecourse on ocean Coin dealers Dept., 90, Le Roy, N.Y. | We advertise your patent for sale at our & ye 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s} beach. Write for Allandale booklet Established Chand- 
Progress: sample tree. THE ALLANDALE COMPANY, DAYTONA. FLORIDA pense, Ketel ienas 36 years, Sceeee b 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. a 22 MOTION PICTURE PLAYS | ir & Chandles, [atent Attorneys, 48 = : 
— F MAGAZINE |; AN ELEGANT VIRGINIA HOME. : Washington, D. C. for 
BiG MONEY ma ISINESS Large brick dwelling, one of the best speci- | WANTED: MOTION PICTURE PLAY| IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing an 
UBSCRIPTIO f US a mens of Georgian architecture in this country. Ww RIT ERS. Great ae Big pay. | for patents procured through me. 3 ks 
How I built a neinens 4 $50 ad year to | Modern equipment. Outbuildings complete. | We'll teach you. Addre with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. an 
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the cars, which will be placed at a con- 
yenient point for reaching the most inter- 
esting parts of the city. An excursion by 
chartered electric car takes the party 
through New Orleans. Leaving the latter 
city by the Southern Pacific’s “ Sunset 
Route,” tourists visit San Antonio, El 
Paso, Pasadena, where trips are made to 
Mt. Lowe and Santa Catalina Island. 
Then Riverside, with a trip to Redlands; 
San Diego, Coronado Beach, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, Hotel del Monte, Big Tree 
Grove, San José, where an excursion is 
made to the Lick Observatory on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Hamilton. From San José one 
goes to Palo Alto, where a visit is made to 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and 
thence to San Francisco. While in San 
Francisco an excursion will be made to Mt. 
Tamalpais. After five days spent in the 
metropolis of the Pacific the party goes 
to Salt Lake City. Returning home from 
thence, interesting points visited are: the 
Cafion of the Grand River, Eagle River 
Cafion, Tennessee Pass and the Royal 
Gorge, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, 
Crystal Park, and Denver. 

Of course, many variations of this tour 
may be suggested, and for most tourists it 
is probable that a longer stay will be made 
at various places between New Orleans 
and the Coast in order that some of the 
remarkable features of Arizona and New 
Mexico scenery may be enjoyed. In Cali- 
fornia also the vacationist is apt to linger. 
And here it is well to point out, for the 
benefit of those who wish to see more of 
the Pacific Coast than is provided by 
most of the tours, that in all California 
towns there may be found cottages of 
from four to five rooms, renting unfur- 
nished at from $10 to $20 per month. | 
Furnished homes, ready for housekeeping, | 
can be had at various prices. For those 
choosing to board with private families, 
or at more pretentious boarding-houses, 
the rates vary from $5 to $10 per week. 


| 


ADIRONDACK AND, SOUTHERN 
RESORTS 


One need not go far from a Northern 
home in winter, any more than in summer, 
to find an agreeable place in which to spend 
aholiday. Even the Adirondacks are held 
out as an attraction, and many tourists 
go to that region in the dead of winter. 
Special rates are made by the railroad 
companies. One of the large Adirondack 
clubs reports that last year 50 per cent. 
more guests came than in any previous 
year. This club has eighteen winter 
buildings, especially built and equipped 
for extreme cold weather, including double 
and triple windows, ventilating radiators, 
and open fires. The open fires in the 
buildings of this club number now eighty- 
two. 

In the North Carolina territory and the 
region of high altitudes farther south are 
many attractive points fully described in 
the illustrated literature sent out by the 
Southern, Seaboard Air, Atlantic Coast, 


Southern Railwayfhas a notable train in its 
Southeastern Limited, which will be oper- 
ated this year on a more rapid schedule 
than formerly, double tracking and stor.> 
ballast for a considerable part of the jour- 
ney having made better speed possible. 
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OUT OF THE GRAY DAYS 
INTO THE GOLDEN DAYS 


OSES are blooming in California. Soft 
sunlight is gilding venerable missions and 
tropical palms with the splendors of 

perfect days. 

The gold of the orange, the green of eternal Summer, 
the sapphire of a welcoming sea—they’re all there in 
this sparkling land of winter wonders. 


And less than three days away from Chicago or St. Louis 
by the direct route of lowest altitudes on the de luxe 


Golden State Limited 


via Rock Island Lines 


— No Excess Fare — 
The journey’s a vacation wonder in itself! Swiftly and 
smoothly this superb train takes you out of blizzards in- 
to flower gardens and orange groves—to the 
shores of Summer seas. 


With its wide snowy berths, its bright buffet- 
library-observation car, its delicious cooking, 
its barber, valet and Victrola recitals, this train 
isa perfectinterpretation of the words ‘deluxe.’ 



















i 


ae 









The through fast “Californian” and other good trains 
with standard and tourist sleeping cars, every day frum 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha 
and Memphis, for the Pacific Coast. 


Beautiful free booklet sent on request. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Room 229 La Salle Station, Chicago. 














_ Accommodations on Steamer ___ 
| New York Office—501 Fifth Avenue 





(Continued on page 1179) 





SAVANNAH, Ga. 


Is the Gateway to the 
CELEBRATED WINTER RESORTS 
Invigorating Short Sea Trip er 
NEW YORK or BOSTON ©©°rgia, Florida, Alabama 
to SAVANNAH 


Through Tickets to all Points with Stop Over 
Privilege at Savannah 


At Very Low Rates 


Including Meals and Stateroom , 














Boston Office—20 Atlantic Avenue 
SEND FOR FOLDER “C” TO 
Cc. C. BROWN, P.T. M. @ 


Pier 35 North River - 
NEW YORK 
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Teothe RIVIERA — 
ITALY and EGyptT 
VIA AZORES, MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS AND VILLEFRANCHE 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMERS 


“ADRIATIC” “‘CEDRIC” 


4 


bel FROM NEW YORK 
; JANUARY 10 JANUARY 24 
« FEBRUARY 21 | MARCH 6 





Detailed Itineraries onRequest 
White Star Line, 9 Broadway, New York 


v7 WINTER PLEASURE VOYAGES 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS OF THE 


E STAR LINE 


TotheWeEsT INDIES - 
PANAMA CANAL 2n¢ |: 


SOUTH AMERICA vec 


at all 
Interest 


THE NEW TRIPLE SCREW STEAMER 
“ LAURENTIC ” 
FROM NEW YOPK . 
JANUARY 20——FEBRUARY 24 k 3 
31 Days $150 and Upward : 
Bookletand Map Folder on Request 
Offices and Agencies Everywhere 








A NEW IDEA AND A NEW SHIP 
THREE SHORT YACHTING 


CRUISES to the WEST INDIES 


on the RED CROSS LINE new Tourist 


Steamship STEPHA 





13 DAYS so 


Jan. 10th 
To Bermuda, Nassau and Havana 


9 DAYS == $10 


To Nassau, Havana, Kingston & Colon 
or the first time you may cruise among 
the West Indies in a limited time and cost. 
Electric fans in rooms and forced ventila- 
tion from deck. Sea sports, swimming 
pool, eqcetient i orchestra. Ship 
oes to dock i 
sa Limit ‘ord 1 50 Passengers Is Set 
an Parly Booking Is Advised 
Send for Handsome Booklet L. 
BOWRING & CO., 17 State Ste, N.Y. 








Jan’y 
27th 














In “Cherry Blossom Season” 


JAPAN 


CHINA and KOREA 


Leave San Francisco in March 


Cost about same as good living 
at home. Optional return via 
Trans-Siberian route. Send for 
itinerary. Address: Room 21, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Boston New York PHILADELPHIA 
CuIcaGo PitTsBURGH Derroir 








The Orient™2:” $550 
MEXICO ““2-" $350 


Spring Mediterranean v:>. 


Comprehensive Program, 1912 


Tours to Mediterranean, British Isles, 
Capitals, Norway, Switzerland, Pension, 
Round the World. 

Booklets now Ready 


GILLESPIE-KINPORTS CO. 
1 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 200N. 15th St., Phila. 




















Chautauqua | Oriental Tour 


Sailing Feb. Other Tours, Central 
parape, Norway and Russia. Cultured 
ership he 1g best obtainable in 
COLTURAL TR AVEL 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS 
Marquette Building Chicago, Illinois 


ORIENT *: 


Feb. 8, ’12, 71 days, by naa mad 
S. S. Arabic, shore excursions included; 
20 tours to Europe. $300 up. Best Routes. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





ARK’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS | 


Sailings February to June 


‘ea Turkey and Greece. Leader, Dr. 
E. Dunning, former editor of the Con: 
ee 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 


Finest individual service. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Nasri cman House, Boston, Mass. 


Robson’s Oly Worl Cours 
A delightful Spring trip. Sailing Jan. 20, on 
“Franconia,” for Spain, Morocco, 
Sicily, Italy; The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
&c., Paris, London. Ten weeks—exclusively 
first class—for itineraries address: 
Mrs. E, A, Robson 12 Laurence St., Yonkers, N.Y. 


EUROPE—ORIENT 


Select parties. Luxurious Travel, 
so, “Practical Tours.” 
De POTTER TOURS CO., Lita. = year) 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YOR 











BABCOCK’S bg ESTABLISHED 1900 
rope— 
Price $235 to $1000 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 
1187 Dean Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
46-133 $300 


ays EUROPE and up 


Visiting all the principal places. 
ooklet on request. 
STEWART & WOODS 
262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








iss Wyman’s Tours. Party 
Europe ™% of ia an.6 »per Cunard Line 


S S.Caronia. Sicily, Italy, Germany, France, 
England. Moderate terms. Address 


Miss Abbie R. Wyman, Hillsboro, New Hamp. 





Mediterranean & Orient 

Fall and Winter Tours and Cruises 
rite for Particulars. 

Dr &lirs.i.8. Paine, Gleustalls. N.Y, 


% 





Pw XS 


May, 
June, 


Europe via Mediterranean 
July sailings. 60 to 100 davs. Small select 
parties. 14th year. Booklet with map. 
J Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 
—. April. 
June ° 
i aly. 


Europe 2°32 Orient 


routes, best management. best testimonials, 
and the lowest prices in the world. 
TEMPLE TOUBS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Sail February, 





A varied series giving the very best of Egypt. 


Travel and Resort Directory | 





Affording Highest Class Service. 


ALEX, S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 





Southern Railway 


Premier Carrier of the South 
For the Winter Season 1911-1912 
Inaugurated Its Winter Service Nov. 26th 


6 Through Trains from New York Daily § 


Touching All the Important Cities and Resorts 
SOUTH—SOUTHEAST—SOUTHWEST 


24 Hours Quicker Time to California 
Connecting at New Orleans with 
Write for Copy of Winter Homes in the South. 


N.Y. Office, 264 Fifth Ave.,cor.29thSt. H.F.CARY, Gen. Pass. Agt., Washington, D.¢, 


Pul liman Drawing-Room, Compartment 


‘*Sunset Limited” train de luxe, 


S. H. HARDWICK, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 











PT es 


TWO GRAND CRUISES Nov. 
1912 (from New York), Feb. 1918 (from 
San Francisco), by the palatial cruisin 
steamer **WECTORIA LUISE.’ 
Will follow same itinerary as S. S. CLEVE- 
LAND. $650 and up. including all 
necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 

‘A Few Accommodations Available 
for Second Cruise of the S. S. Cleveland 
from San Francisco Feb, 6, 1912. DURA- 
TION OF EACH CRUISE 110 DAYS. Also 
Cruises to the Orient, West Indies, 
South America, Italy and Egypt, ete. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
45 Broadway New York 


a usaie Asal ae 


TTT LULL LC Oo 


FT 


HAVANA Our 10-day cruise to Ha- 


vana gives you six 
days at sea--a delightful journey along the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States—and 
four days ashore—time to visit all points 
of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
and miles of splendid roadways. Write for 


booklet. 
N. Y. & Cuba Mail S.S. Co. 
(Ward Line). 
General Offices: Pier 14, E. R., New York 











University Travel 
Europe and the Orient inter- 
preted by scholars. Private Yacht in the Mediter- 
ranean, Write for announcements. 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 


"OC = 


za SS 


Leisurely Travel. 











GOING TO WASHINGTON ? 
Read Harriet E. Monroe’s 
“Washington: 

Its Sights and Insights” 
Illustrated $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















GOING TO PARIS 
read Berkeley Smith’s 

books: (1) ‘*‘ How Paris Amuses It- 
self.” Illustrated. e100. (2) “Paris. 
ians Out-of-Doors.”’ How they live 
and what as Rg in Simmer time. 
Illustrated. (3) ** The al 
Latin See of Paris. "$1.20. 
GOING TO LONDON 

Don't miss F. veld Smith’s book 
“In London Town.” Shows you the 
real Johnny Bull as you would pot 
otherwise see him. Illustrated. $1.50 
AlsoFred’k Hastings’s “Back Streets 
and London Slums.” 2 cents. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








EGYPT and THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo 
every few days during the season. Daha. 
beaks and Private Steamers for charter, 

ig my sailings by large Ocean Steam. 
ew York to Egypt direct. 


ORIENT TOURS strom 


ares Jan. 6. 10, 20, 24, Feb. 3, 14. 20, Mch 2, 
Itineraries most comprehensive. 


ROUND the WORLD coins! Sui 


— party. _Last departure this sea- 
son from New York, Jan. 6. 


SOUTH AMERICA .. poate The 
months’ tour leaves Net ew York, 


Winter and Spring Tours to Pua 
Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
i: ee ig San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, ete. 
Cook’s enaitbend Cheques are 
Good All Over the World, 














See Europe iaan Auto! 





— and 
where you please, 
Bave ‘Time, save 





‘ ‘e hav 

best open and closed a Motor Cars foe British 
and Continental Touring at the most reason 
able Tariff in Europe. Literature, detailed 
Hate eee ts also copy of “Through Europe 
inan " free on request. Write us about 
coreinine to do with Motoring Abroadl 
The INTERNATIONAL AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 


- - 56to60, Morning Post Buildings, - ee 
- - Strand, London, W.C., England. 


the 





e ° 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 

NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Qut- 
door life all winter. Beautiful drives, ome 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea ba’ 

FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from, New York by, fast, 

luxurious steamers, sailing twice a week. 

HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs. 
Hamilton Bermuda 








UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


WP 
f 2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World’s Masterpieces of 
4 One cent each or 80 cents per 
™ hundred. Send_two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Lo 
Travel, 1 Trinity Pl., 


COLIVER TOL 


“The Best in Travel” 
SOUTH AMERICA - the climax in travel. 
Special tour Feb. 3d, return via Europe 
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without additional charge. 

ROUND THE WORLD from San Fran 
cisco. . 6th. 

JAPAN-CHINA and TRANS-SIBERIA, Feb. 6th. 











SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS mass 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Ma 








ry 





tions of 





December 16, 1911 


(Continued from page 1177) 
This is an all-steel-car train, and runs from 
New York to Asheville, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, Aiken, and Augusta, all without 
changes. It began to run on Sunday, 
November 26. 

Many of the same points are reached 
comfortably by water by the Old Dominion 
Line, to Norfolk, or by the Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Company, which 
has among its Northern ports Boston, Prov- 
idence, and Philadelphia, and among its 
Southern Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, 
and Jacksonville. By the Louisville & 
Nashville one may reach all that region 
immediately south of St. Louis, Louisville, 
and Cincinnati. Many of the most noted 
winter resorts in the South, as well as in 
the West Indies and Mexico, may be 
reached over the Queen & Crescent route, 
which is a part of the Illinois Central sys- 
ten. Among these are Aiken, Asheville, 
Camden, Jacksonville, and Palm Beach. 
For the Hot Springs of Arkansas one trav- 
els by the Missouri Pacific, which issues a 
beautiful pamphlet descriptive of the place. 


SOUTHWARD TO FLORIDA 


Some of the most popular winter resorts 
are found on the coast of Florida and the 
South, and to reach these the tourist has 
at his command every comfort provided 
by excellent railway or steamship service. 
Thus, the Clyde Line of Steamers has 
sailings from New York every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday for 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Florida; 
on Mondays and Thursdays for Brunswick, 
Georgia, and every Friday for Wilmington, 
N.C., and Georgetown, S.C. The fare to 
Jacksonville is $24.90, excursion $43.30; 
Charleston, $20 and $32; Brunswick, $22 
and $37.30; Wilmington, $12 and George- 
town, $15, these rates including meals and 
berths on steamers. By railway, direct 
routes are afforded by the Seaboard Air 
Line and Atlantic Coast Line, the fare 
from New York to Jacksonville being 
$26.30. 

Florida’s east coast offers a number of 
famous resorts. Perhaps the most popular 
of these is Palm Beach, where the tourist 
who feels the lure of the sea, and enjoys a 
semitropical climate, may enjoy the very 
best that is to be found in hotel life. Far- 
ther north on the coast, not many miles 
from Jacksonville, is St. Augustine, the 
dldest city in the United States. Aside 
from its delightful climate and luxurious 
hotels, this little town, with a permanent 
population of about 5,000 people, has 
numerous features of historic interest, 
relics of the Spanish occupation of two 
centuries or more ago, like the curious 
City Gate, to interest the visitor. Between 
St. Augustine and Palm Beach the Florida 
East Coast Railway touches numerous 
smaller resorts at which the tourist may 
find excellent accommodations. 

There are nine Florida tours planned by 
the Raymond and Whitcomb Company, 
starting from Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia in January, February, and 
March, and each occupying a month or 
less in duration. The fare ranges from 
$310 to $425. Travel by steamship or 
railway is optional with the tourist. Pro- 
longed stays will be made at several of the 
large hotels of the State, such as the Ponce 
de Leon at St. Augustine, the Ormond at 
Ormond, the Hotel Royal Ponciana at 
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Florida 
CUBA—AUGUSTA-—-SOUTH 


VIA 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railway of the South—The Sea-ievel Route 


Fine Trains Daily, with All- 
Steel, Electric Lighted 
Pullmans—Dining Cars 
Leaving New York, from Penn. R. R. Station. 


**Florida & West Indian Limited” .... 
** Palmetto Limited” ....................... 
**Coast Line Florida Mail” 

EFFECTIVE JANUARY IST, 
“New York and Florida Special” 

(25TH SEASON) WILL BE IN OPERATION 

Superior Roadway, Equipment and Service to Augusta, Summerville, 

Thomasville and Florida Resorts. 
OFFICES: NEW YORK, B’way, cor. 30th St.; BOSTON, 248 Washington St.; PHIL- 

ADELPHIA, 1019 Chestnut St.; BALTIMORE, Light & German 8ts.; 

WASHINGTON, 1419 New York Ave., N. W. 
































“Sunset Limited” 


Extra Fare California Train, Semi-weekly between 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco—New 
Steel Pullman Equipment—Drawing Rooms, Com- 
partments, Observation-Library Cars—Dining. Car 
Service best in the world—Barber, Valet, Manicure, 
Ladies’ Maid, Hair Dresser, Stenographer, Tele- 
phone, Electric Lights, Fans, Vacuum Cleaners, 
Shower Baths—58 hours to Los Angeles—72 hours 
to San Francisco—Every Safety and Convenience. 


For Pullman reservations apply to any ticket agent or address 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


366 or 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT 


South America««Panama Canal 


20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 


Calling at Port of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes), Punta Arenas 


(through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, P 


a visit to the Panama Canal. 

side trips everywhere. i 

Five Delightful 
Cruises to the 


WEST 


Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 and up. 
Cruises De Luxe to the West Indies. 


ara, Bridgetown, and 
Exceptional 


Panama Canal, Venezuela 
and Bermuda 


INDI 


Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


Moltke (12,500 tons), 28 days 


. Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up. 


BS. 8, 
S.S. Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, Feb. 10, March 7, 1912, $125 and up. 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 

Every luxury of travel, every refinement of service insured 


GRAND 
ANNUAL 
EVENT 


Around 
the World 


November, 1912, 
and February, 
1913, by the 
Large Cruising 
Steamship, 

“VICTORIA 
LUISE” 
(16,500 tons). 


——, 


Nil . 
Mn ‘i 


—_ 


GRAND ANNUAL CRUISE 
TO THE ORIENT 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, 
S. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons), 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, ona 
78-Day Cruise to Madeira, Spain, the Mediterra- 
nean and the Orient. Cost $325and upward. The 
“Victoria Luise” is equipped with modern feat- 
ures providing every luxury and comfort on long 
cruises, 


A 
L£/ 


Italy and Egypt 


Special Trip by the superb 
transatlantic liner “Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria,” the larg- 
estand most luxurioussteam- 
er of the service. Leaves New 
York February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, 
Naples and Port Said. Toor 
from Port Said, $165 and up. 
To or from all other ports, 
$115 and up. 


Send for booklets 
giving information, 
ete, 


74 HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

41-45 Broadway New York 

Boston Philadelphia - 
Pittsburgh Chicago 

St. Louis San Francisco 





Makes’ repairs neat 
and quick. Mends harness, shoes, 
canvas. Myers’ Sewing Awl makes 


er 
; Lock Stitch, $1 prepaid. Big money for agents. 
(c. A. MYERS CO., 6381 Lexington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





» THE ROYAL MA 
STEAM PACKET Co. 
¥ | @ | 


“There is more beauty to the 
square foot in Bermuda than 
anywhere else in the world.”’ 

William Dean Howells 
The foremost American Nov- 
elist, so declares in ‘tA Ber- 
mudan Sojourn.” (Harper's 
Magazine, Dec. )continuing:— 

“Tused to recall Italy there, 
but for beauty Italy is nowhere 
beside Bermuda.” 


Round Trip $10 and up 
R.M.S.P. TAGUS 5,545 Tons 
All Accommodations First-Class; no 
second-class orsteerage. Orchestra, 
bilge keels, wireless, etc. 
8,780 TONS 


14,120 TONS 
reosrer ARCADIAN opiseizcrmenr 
Sailin: erat, Saturday Commencing Soon 
The most palatiai liner ever in the Bermuda Service 
WEST INDIES 

PANAN JAMAICA 
SANTIAGO HAVANA 
COLOMBIA VENEZUELA 
Sriram tage Spar Seine fet 
ng stage. BOOKLETS 
SANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agts., 22 State St., New York 
15 South La Salle St., Chicago. 





STRAIGHT as 2 PLUMB LINE 
to the Winter Reserts of rhe 


CAROLINAS,GEORGIA 
FLORIDA ard CUBA 


All Steel, Electric-Lighted 
Observation Car Trains— 


The Florida- 
Cuba Special 
The Atlanta- 
Birmingham Special 
The Seaboard 
ste Fast Mail 


‘ANNAH. 


ND 

ORFOU| 
EIGH 
PINEHURST [SOUTHERN 
IR'H' PINES 


ATLANTA CAMDEN 
COLUMB 





and early in January 


Wie "ck | The Seaboard 
Florida Limited 
only one night out to 
PALM BEACH 
ORLANDO, TAMPA 


Get our Excursion Rates 
Booklets and Schedules. 


W. E. Conklyn, G. E. P. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 























W.H. EAVES. N.E_ P.A.. 200 Washington St.. Boston 
or any Steamship Ticket Agent. 








ate cai 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 





Palm Beach, and the Royal Palm at Mig 
Four of these tours will include trips §) 
Nassau in the Bahamas; three of them wy 
embrace several days in Havana, with sid 
trips to neighboring points of interest, ang 
two will have both Havana and Nassay 
their itinerary. An eight-day cruise to 
Florida, commencing on Christmas Day, jg 
planned by the Marsters Tours, including 
visits to Baltimore, Savannah, and Jack. 
sonville; fare, $45.50. Thesame company 
has arranged a number of shorter 

in which visits are made to Norfolk, Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Charleston, 
with special trips up the James River, 


JAPAN AND AROUND THE WORLD 


The trip that will carry the tourist 
around the world is becoming more 
more popular. ‘‘ Girdling the globe ” ing 
short space of time is, apparently, not atall 
a difficult task, and the vacationist who 
would employ his days of leisure in doi 
it will find his pathway smoothed out for 
him by practically any of the large tourist 
agencies. 

A very comfortable and complete “ gir. 
dling ’’ trip is one in which the tourist makes 
his home on a luxurious ocean steamer and 
sails, without worry or inconvenience as to 
changing from one conveyance to another, 
around the world. Such a tour is offered 
by the 17,000-ton Hamburg-American 
cruiser which starts from San Franciseo 
February 6, and sails westward until if 
reaches New York on the eastern coast of 
the United States. This trip is done in 
110 days, at rates from $650 to $1,450. 
These rates include all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore, such as hotels, guides, 
carriage drives, ete. The itinerary is 
as follows: Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Hongkong, Manila, Batavia, 
Singapore, Rangoon, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Naples, Gi- 
braltar, Southampton, Cuxhaven, New 
York. Sufficient time for sightseeing and 
for taking various side-trips is spent at the 
different ports visited, the longest periods 
being 14 days in Japan and 17 in India. 

Of ‘‘ personally conducted ’’ tours around 
the world, Cook’s have one sailing from 
New York by Cunard liner Caronia, Jan- 
uary 6, and arriving in San Franciseo 
June 20; fare, $2,200. The Clarks have 
another, taking five and a half months, 
leaving New York January 20; fare, 
$2,150. The next Raymond and Whit 
comb around-the-world tour starts from 
New York February 3, by a North German 
Lloyd steamer, and is due to arrive in Saa 
Francisco June 21. The cost,of the entire 
trip is $1,650. ‘ 

Japan is a favorite country for the tourist 
who travels in winter, and, to reach the 
Land of the Cherry Blossom, San Francise0 
is naturally the principal port of departure, 
altho sailings are made as well from 
Seattle and Vancouver. From San Frai- 
cisco there are numerous tours through 
Japan from January to May, some 
which include trips to China. One of these 
starts March 5, and returns to San Frat 
cisco in early July. This trip includes 
China and Hawaii in its Japan itinerary; 
fare, $1,450. 


Overdid It—‘ Did you try counting 
sheep for your insomnia?” : 

‘“ Yes, doctor; but I made a mess of it. 
I counted ten thousand sheep, put ’em on 
the cars, and shipped ’em to market. a: 
wad of money I got for ‘em made me 
afraid to go to sleep.”-—Louisville Courter” 
Journal. 
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